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LIFE IS HARD. 





Hard! Well, what of that? 
Did’st fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but 
play? 
Go, get thee to thy task' Conquer or die! 
It must be learned! Learn it, then, patiently. 
—Anon. 


me 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


About thirty women of Hagarstown, 
Md., turned out, April 23, with shovels, 
hoes, and brooms, and cleaned the streets 
thoroughly. They said they were tired 
of waiting for the street-cleaning depart- 
ment. 





The corner-stone of the new Carnegie 
library building at Chariton, Iowa, was 
laid on Saturday, April 23, with appropri- 
ate services. The occasion was especially 
notable in the unusual fact that a woman, 
Mrs. Victoria Dewy, chairman of the 
library committee, personally laid the 
stone. Mr. F. R. Crocker paid a warm 
tribute to Miss Margaret Brown for devot- 
ed work which, he said, had kept the free 
library of Chariton alive during its dark- 
est days. Mr. Thomas Gay, Senator Has- 
selquist, and Colonel Dungan also spoke, 
and Rev. F. W. Henry offered prayer. 





-_--_ 


Mrs. Nora Grault of Centerville Station, 
lil., played an important part in the re- 
cent school election of her district. Un- 
der the laws of Illinois, women are per- 
Mitted to vote at school elections. As if 
to serve as a drawback, school elections 
were always held on Saturdays, women’s 
busiest days. Many women desirous of 
Voting, dislike to leave their work on Sat- 
urdays and go long distances to the polls, 
which is necessary in the district where 
Mrs. Grault lives. But the interest in the 
election in Mrs. Grault's district was in- 





tense, as the opposing candidates were a 
Sunday school teacher and a man who, it 
is said, favored the saloons. Mrs. Grault 
determined that the women should vote. 
To help them to do so she hitched up her 
team and made trips to and from the 
schoolhouse where the election was held. 
She drove at such a speed that the women 
were not kept long from their work while 
casting their ballots. The women re- 
sponded readily to her efforts, large num- 
bers were taken by her to the polls, and 
her candidate was elected. 





The women of South Boston have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the granting of a 
license for a dance-hall at City Point. It 
is a gratifying evidence of their energy 
and public spirit. 


—2> 





The Hull House Woman’s Club of 
Chicago, through a gift of $20,000 from 
Mrs. Joseph Tilton Bowen, will be the 
first women’s organization in Chicago to 
have its own home. Announcement of 
the donation has just been made at the 
regular weekly meeting of the club by 
Miss Jane Addams. The building will be 
erected on land owned by Hull House ad- 
joining the structures now standing. 


_o-- 





The Ledger, of Gaffney, S. C., says edi- 
torially: ‘‘We cannot understand why 
some men object so strenuously to the 
proposition to allow women to vote. 
Surely they have a higher sense of right 
than the average man, and the majority 
of them have more sense. Where is the 
man in South Carolina who pushes a pen- 
cil and will not admit that for good, hard, 
common sense, Mrs, Virginia D. Young, 
of the Fairfax Enterprise, doesn’t stand 
head and shoulders above the entire press 
gang?”’ 

The Daughters of the Revolution have 
been in session in Boston the past week, 
have been received by the Governor, and 
have visited historic sights in and around 
Boston. One of the most notable occur- 
ences was the dedication of the bronze 
tablet which the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion in Massachusetts have erected in the 
Boston Public Library. This formed one of 
the most interesting events in the general 
programme which occupied the Gen- 
eral Society, D. R., througbout the week 
of its thirteenth annual convention in this 
city. The tablet is a memorial to emi- 
nent American writers of patriotic verse 
and song and it has been placed in the 
lecture room of the library, where it bears 
this inscription: 

The Daughters of the Revolution, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in grate- 
ful recognition of patriotic verse and song, 
commemorate these names: 

William Billings, father of American 
psalmody. 

Oliver Holden, authorof ‘‘Coronation.”’ 

J. H. Payne, who wrote ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.”’ 

S. F. Smith, who wrote ‘‘America.”’ 

F. S. Key, author of ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,”’ 

G. F. Root, who wrote ‘The Battle Cry 
of Freedom.”’ 

Julia Ward Howe, author of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” 

There is a library rule forbidding the 
use of the name of a living person on any 
memorial erected in that institution. 
But the circumstances are deemed of such 
a character as to warrant the breaking of 
the rule in the case of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, author of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.”” The tablet was unveiled 
with appropriate services. 





-_>--- 


There is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among tke school teachers in the Phil- 
ippines, kept down only by the certain 
knowledge that, if they grumble in public, 
especially in America, they will promptly 
lose their positions. Once out there, they 
are, of course, in a much more dependent 
position than in the States, since a dis- 
honorable discharge would practically bar 
them from employ in any other branch of 
the civil service, and also deprives them 
of their passage home. 


———- wee —— 


Not even the fact that his country is 
involved in a great war moves Tolstoi to 
wish its success in arms, nor is he 
alarmed by talk of the ‘‘yellow peril.” ‘I 
do not,’”’ he said, in a recent interview, 
“distinguish between races. I am for 
humanity itself, not for any special man 
or men, and whoever be the victor, what 
has humanity to gain from this war?’’ 





ELIZABETH PEABODY CENTENNIAL. 

The celebration of the Elizabeth Pea- 
body Centennial by the New England 
Women’s Club on May 2 was a note- 
worthy occasion. There was a large au- 
dience. On the platform were several 
portraits of Miss Peabody, adorned with 
arbutus and other spring flowers. One, a 








the first public kindergarien in America; 
he quoted liberally from Wordsworth’s 
*“Intimations of Immortality’’ which she 
had loved, and which opened her mind to 
the later influence of Froebel. 

The Kindergarten Review of Springfield, 
Mass., has made its May issue an Eliza- 
beth Peabody memorial number. Mrs. 
Ednah D, Cheney contributes to it an ar- 

















MISS ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY, 


pastel, was loaned for the occasion by the 
artist, Miss Caroline H. Rimmer. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. 
said: 


She 


MRS, HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


People sometimes talk of rose colored 
spectacles through which optimistic 
friends behold the world around them 
Persous of an oppo-iie temperament seem 
to see through a glass darkly, as if the 
pattern of society were ‘‘sicklied o’er’’ by 
their ‘‘pale cast of thought.’’ The dear 
friend of whom we are to speak this after- 
noon belonged eminently to the first of 
these two divisions. She saw everything 
through the medium of her own genial 
nature. She recognized everywhere the 
beauty and the glory of existence. I can- 
not remember ever to have known any 
one who carried through life so much of 
this serene atmosphere, the result of high 
aspiration, genuine culture, and sweet 
humanity. 

But she was not content with her own 
personal enjoyment of the best and high- 
est things. Her nature was very expan- 
sive, and her life full of benevolent activ- 
ity. Besides the great public service 
which she rendered by introducing Froe- 
bel and his methods to the American pub- 
lic, her life was one constant effort to bet- 
ter the condition of others. Theodore 
Parker once said of her: ‘‘The trouble 
about her is that she does not know any 
such person as Elizabeth Peabody.”’ She 
made sacrifices of time and strength with- 
out knowing it, so deeply did she bear a 
part in all that concerned her friends, or 
inded in what concerned any whose need 
was such as to appeal to her ready syim- 
pathy. 

How rich was she in being able thus to 
extend her own life into that of so many! 
How happy in finding her own good for- 
tune in that of her friends! The time 
would fail us to tell of all whom she has 
succored with an interest and affection 
truly sisterly. She helped Margaret Ful- 
ler to arrange her first conversations in 
Boston. She espoused the cause of the 
Pole, Hungarian, Indian. She was the 
devoted friend of Kossuth’s sister. Whom 
has she not befriended, when they most 
needed a friend? Her declining years 
were followed with love and gratitude. 
She once said to me: “It is now fifty 
years since I and Mr. (a multi-mil- 
lionaire) came to Boston, to seek our for- 
tunes. And I am happier than he, for I 
am supported to-day by a contribution 
made by my former pupils!’’ I have al- 
ways remembered this statement, so re- 
markable in tone. Those whom she had 
instructed in her youth did not forget her 
in her age. Their affection smoothed the 
decline of her bodily powers, and in 
spite of failing health she was cheerful, 
serene, and full of interest in the public 
welfare, and in the progress of which she 
had been an ardent and steadfast champ- 
ion. 

Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, read a paper pay- 
ing high tribute to Miss Peabody and her 
services to the cause of education. He 
recalled the fact that she started, in 1870, 





ticle from which 
follows: 
MRS, CHENEY'S ADDRESS, 


In her old age, Elizabeth Peabody was 
generally known as “the grandmother of 
Boston.’’ She was rightly named, if the 
constant outflow of her warm heart to 
every one, with all manner of loving feel- 
ings and helpful deeds and the best of all 
instructions to the children of every age 
in the city of her love, could entitle her to 
this distinction. 

Miss Peabody never was blessed with 
the relations of wife and mother, but no- 
body ever thought for a moment that she 
lacked the graces of family affection and 
motherhood, 

She was born and bred an educator, but 
was one much more by her own rich, sug- 
gestive nature than by schools and meth- 
ods. She had early wise leading from her 
father, who did not fail to teach her lessons 
of self-control and courage in addition to 
her kindness of heart. She told me once 
that she was so sensitive by nature that 
she was overcome by the sight of blood, 
however innocently shed. Her father, 
who was a physician, called her in to hold 
the bow] for him while he was administer- 
ing a bleeding, which was then esteemed 
su necessary a part of his practice. She 
overcame the weakness and stood bravely 
ever after. 

A striking instance of her mother’s high 
ideal in education is told in her reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing, p. 14: 

‘‘My mother had intended to stay at 
home that day with the children, whom 
she never left with common hirelings, but 
sometimes with me as unconscious watch- 
er. ‘Now, however,’ she said, ‘I must go, 
and take Elizabeth, because,’ as I heard 
her explain to my father, ‘it takes genius 
to reach children.’ ”’ 

One of her early works in the philosophy 
of education was the translation of De 
Gerando’s treatise, Du Perfectionnement 
Morale, which she published in 1830 and 
republished in 1860. Miss Peabody copied 
from Dr. Channing’s sermons, which are 
almost illegible to others, while he read 
these volumes to her. Gerando was much 
gratified by the translation, and Miss Pea- 
body became well acquainted witb him 
later in Europe. 

Her school in Boston was attended by 
daughters of the best families, and it is 
from Dr. Channing’s children being in her 
care that she became so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his thoughts on education. 
She looked back after fifty years to the 
delightful fact that Dr. Channing and Miss 
Lowell were unconsciously interpreting 
the thoughts of Froebel, who was then, in 
1825, already writing his Education of Man, 
but who was utterly unknown to Ameri- 
cans. 

All through her time of youth and wo- 
manhood she was training in knowledge 
and thought, and she studied and assimi- 
lated every phase of philosophy and his- 
tory and poetry that came within her 
reach. She was wide and catholic in her 
reception of all that was shown her. But 
her enthusiastic, intense nature held her 
closely to one scheme of thought for the 


she read extracts, as 





Continued on Page 148.) 





- CONCERNING WOMEN. 


KATE DovuGLas WIGGIN, author of **Re- 
becca,’’ has just sailed for Scotland, and 
will spend a month or more in Edinburgh. 
The English Bookman reports that ‘'Re- 
becca’’ was the book most in demand in 
England during February and March. 

MME. DE SALA, representing the firm of 
J. Sala & Co, has been awarded $215,812 
by the arbitration commission which has 
been considering her claim against the 
Republic of San Domingo for some weeks. 
Mme. de Sala’s claim was for furnishing 
arms and ammunition to President Heu- 
reaux in the revolutions of 1897 and 1898. 

Miss HELEN C. BENNETT, supervisor of 
the Children’s Farm School, New York, 
gave the initial instruction in the opening 
of Philadelphia’s first school garden, in 
Weccacoe Square, recently. The Bureau 
of Property has given a permit for the use 
of the square, and the Public Education 
Association has guaranteed the expense 
for the preparation of the ground. 

MILLICENT SAXON RENSHAW heads the 
graduating class of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. When her name was 
announced and she was awarded the Proc- 
tor prize, a gold medal and certificate for 
the highest general average, the large 
audience in the Academy of Music gave 
her hearty applause, none joining in the 
enthusiasm with more earnestness than 
the men whom she led in the race for the 
highest honor. 


Mrs. THOMAS ForTUNE RYAN, of New 
York City, bas just received a rare deco- 
ration from the Pope, It is the cross 
‘*Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice,’’ and was con- 
ferred upon Mrs, Ryan as a reward for 
piety and charity. The decoration is a 
silver Maltese cross. Mrs. Ryan has de- 
voted a large part of her fortune to the 
building of chapel, hospitals and churches, 
and has recently erected a cathedral and 
parochial school at Monroe Park, Va., at 
a cost of $575,000. 


Mrs. HILt, an artistof Tacoma, Wash., 
has been commissioned by one of the 
Western railroad trunk lines to execute for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition several 
canvases illustrative of the scenery of 
Washington State. One of her pictures 
represents a lofty mountain, which, for 
some reason, had never received a name, 
The artist suggested that the mountain be 
christened Mount Booker Washington, in 
honor of the principal of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Her suggestion was confirmed by 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
the name, Mount Booker Washington, is 
now in use. The picture will be exhibit- 
ed at St. Louis this summer. 


Mrs. ADELINE F, Fitz, the Massachu- 
setts State Regent of the Daughters of the 
tevolution, raised by her personal efforts 
much of the money fora memorial tablet 
commemorating the names of those who 
have been preéminent as American writ- 
ers of patriotic verseand song. This tab- 
let has been presented to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Howe is the only one 
of the group who is still living. 


BARONESS BuRDETT-CouTTSs, who is 
ninety years of age, is one of the best 
known of English philanthropists. She 
abolished Nova Scotia Gardens, one of the 
worst slums in London, and built upon 
its site the model flats of Columbia Square 
and the stately and useful Columbia Mar- 
ket. She built and endowed St. Stephen's, 
Westminster, and endowed the bishoprics 
of Adelaide and Columbia. Many other 
parts of the Empire owe much to her ben- 
efactions. Rajah Brooke dispenses char- 
ity for her in Sarawak. She established 
in 1861 the East London Weavers’ Aid As- 
sociation, and earlier still started the 
shoe-black brigade upon its useful career. 


‘“*MoTHER’’ STEWART, one of the pio- 
neers of the temperance reform, cele- 
brated her eighty-eighth birthday, April 
25, at the home of her friend and secre- 
tary, Mrs. Farnsworth, at Hickville, O. 
The occasion, a State Red Letter Day, 
was made one of rejoicing by her com- 
rades and neighbors. Mother Stewart 
was a worker in the days when it was 
harder than it is now for women to do 
public reform work. She is well known 
throughout this and other lands as one of 
the Crusade leaders, and her ‘Story of 
the Crusade’’ has been widely circulated 
and read; at the present time she is en- 
gaged in finishing her autobiography. 
Though frail, physically, she takes a keen 
delight in the affairs of the day, enjoying 
as much as ever letters, books, papers, 
etc., as well as the visits of her numerous 
friends. 
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Vital Issues. 





Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.]} 








© 'TIS LOVE, TIS LOVE, "TIS LOVE THAT 
MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND. 
Why should the people of to-day 
Believe the things old poets say 
As if all tales were true— 
As if those people knew? 
Because our ancestors were sold, 
Believing all that they were told, 
That isn’t proof, you know— 
That doesn’t make it so! 


We love in France, we love in Spain, 

Across the world and back again 
We're loving with a will; 

But some live nations forge ahead 

Some drop behind, as good as dead. 
And some are sitting still. 


Did love propel Columbus’ keel? 

Make Darwin think or Froebel feel? 
Strike oil, develop coal? 

Was Watts in love when watching steam? 

Is railroad conquest Love’s young dream? 
Does Eros seek the pole? 


© bless you, no! They love in Hindustan: 
But precious slow those people go 

In spite of Cupid’s plan. 
The Roman ringed the world with power, 
The Turk and Tartar had their hour, 

The Hindu also ran. 


They love in China, too, but what does 
China do? 
For all her lover’s sighs and tears 
She has not moved in a thousand years! 
Surely enough to show Love doesn’t make 
us go! 
Because a thing is said and said, 
By many living and more dead, 
That doesn’t make it so! 
O bless you, no! °. 


Q 


——  — —_-— 


LOVE STORIES AND LIFE STORIES. 





Women are the reading class in Amer- 
ica—and fiction is the class of literature 
they read. 

No barm in that. 

**Fiction”’’, original composition, is great 
art. 

The marble gods who teach us beauty 
from the heights of old Greece are works 
of fiction. But there are other gods than 
Eros, other tales than that of Psyche are 
told in stone. 

Fictitious literature is, or may be, the 
most amusing, uplifting, inspiring, and 
magnificently instructive of arts. 

But in the main our works of fiction 
are “‘love stories.” We demand in them 
what the magazine editor calls ‘‘a heart 
interest,’’ as if the heart (in itself a ficti- 
tious term, that worthy pump having no 
more connection with love than our as 
worthy liver!) had but one interest. 

The heart beats fast when we are moved 
by love, that is, by love of the ‘‘common 
or garden variety,’’ the physical emotion; 
but so it does when we are mightily afraid 
or fiercely angry. 

If you have angina pectoris, you are 
cautioned against anxiety, fright, and 
rage, more than against love. Therefore 
it is apparent that the heart, the real live 
organ, has more than one interest. But, 
accepting the term on its face value, why 
are “affairs of the heart’’ the only affairs 
in which the general reader, and notably 
the female reader, is supposed to be con- 
cerned? 

We are told that love is ‘‘the ruling pas- 
sion,” that it ‘‘makes the world go 
round,’ that “all the world loves a 
lover,’’ and that ‘‘a fellow feeling makes 
the whole world kin.”’ 

So we find our great common interest 
emotionally, in this universal function, as, 
we find our medium of social intercourse 
in feeding—another universal function. 

There is much of reason in all this. It 
is true that race preservation is nature’s 
first law; that every form of life is moved 
in common by this primal force; and that 
we human animals have added an im- 
mense increment of associative idea and 
emotion to the original passion. 

This is true and beautiful and right. So 
long as we live in animal bodies we are 
under this law, and our lives depend on 
it; so long as the structure of society re- 
mains we must feel also a richer complex 
of emotion, of sentiment and passion, 
than the lower and simpler forms of life. 

Admitting all this, it is still possible to 
overweight and overestimate this part of 
life; and we do it, we women, far the 
most. 

We have been told so long that 

‘Love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

’Tis woman's whole existence,” 
that we have believed it. The facts agreed 
with the theory, too; our whole existence 
was carefully limited to this field; we 
were dressed and educated to grace it; 
we bloomed out into a brief and glorious 
career while under inspection and selec- 
tion before final surrender, and then we 
pursued the rest of our lives with varying 
dsvotion and satisfaction, in this one de- 
partment of life. 

The typical woman picture is either 





that of prelimioary or subsequent absorp- 
tion in love—the maiden wooed, the wo- 
man won, the mother ever after, ‘only 
mother.’’ Some twenty years to the wed- 
ding, some twenty years of child-rearing, 
and then you have a woman of forty who 
is—what? 

She is an ex-; she is a mater emeritus; 
she “lives life over again in her daugh- 
ters,’’ ber own life having flowered, fruit- 
ed, and withered away into that of a 
house-server honored fur her past achieve- 
ments in maternity. 

The real power and importance of moth- 
erhood we have never overrated; in fact, 
we have never yet understood or appreci- 
ated it, taking a most inadequate and 
slovenly performance for the real thing. 

Because we do not understand it and do 
not properly honor it, we have erred in 
restricting the woman entirely to this one 
function, regarding her from no other 
point of view, associating her always in 
our thought with love, marriage, and ma- 
ternity, ideal, actual, or reminiscent. This 
is the reason that our greatest art, litera- 
ture, in its ablest manifestation—the cre 
ative form—is so largely limited to love 
stories. 

It isa pity. It hampers the writers, it 
distorts literature, and it steadily fosters 
and intensifies the mental attitude which 
demands it. 

Human life has other and greater inter- 
ests than this; and women, being human, 
are just as much concerned with all of 
these as men are, 

When men were al! soldiers, when their 
whole education was martial—their ideals, 
ambitions, sense of duty, hopes of glory— 
they cared only for tales of battle; and in 
that period they naturally and innocently 
supposed that life was all war. But it 
wasn’t. Thinking a thing does not make 
itso. It does to the thinker, to his mis- 
leading, but it does not alter facts. 

Human life, in its rich, swift, glorious 
development, covering more of change 
and growth in a few brief thousands of 
years than the slow world could show in 
as many millions, has laws and processes 
of its own more vitally important to us 
than those of earlier stages. We constant- 
ly develop higher planes of living—with- 
out lusing the lower. We still breathe— 
trees breathe. We digest—insects digest. 
We love and fight—animals love and fight. 
These are all interesting and valuable 
processes, indispensable processes — ex- 
cept the fighting; that is a mischievous 
rudiment. 

But while, as animals, we have steadily 
kept on breathing, digesting, loving, and 
fighting, as human beings we have risen 
to an entirely uew plane of life. 

The whole field of mental development, 
all education, all the arts, all the sciences 
—these are human, these are ours alone. 
Have women no action and no interest in 
these? 

The whole field of productive industry 
and its accompanying system of distribu- 
tion, of transportation, with all the allied 
range of discovery, invention, exploration 
—these are human exclusively. Have 
women no part nor lot in these? 

The growth and improvement of gov- 
ernments, of systems of jurisprudence, of 
the dominant sweep of religions in their 
beautiful evolution—these, most of all, are 
human, wholly ours. 

Where are women in these things? Are 
women, then, not human that they remain 
content with the functions of a sex, and 
fail to participate in the functions of a 
race—the greatest race on earth? 

In the last hundred years—the thresh- 
old of the future—we have lifted our 
heads and stepped forward, claiming place 
and power as members of society, as well 
as that previously ours as members of the 
family. A brave, wise, patient few have 
so pressed forward, their numbers in- 
creasing daily; but still the greater part 
remain content with the position of fe- 
males only, letting life go as it will in the 
unaided hands of men, and making the 
functions and feelings common to their 
sex, from bird to mammal, “their whole 
existence.”’ 

When the new intelligence, the new 
sense of duty, rouses them; when they 
waken and come out of their interminable 
kitchens and parlors; when the vital 
issues of life are real and pressing to us 
all, we shall have a better proportioned 
literature. Cc. P. G. 





THE MARRIED TEACHER. 

The Board of Education in New York 
City has canceled its by-law prohibiting 
marriage of teachers, and reinstated Mrs, 
Vandewater, who was dismissed under 
this regulation. 

They bave amended the article, but it 
still reads, ‘‘No woman principal, head of 
department, or member of the teaching or 
supervising staff shall marry while in the 
employ of the Board of Education.’’ They 
keep the prohibition, but admit that it 
can not be made effectual, saying, “We 
are tired of fighting over this matter in 
the courts, and the public is in favor of 
retaining married teachers.’’ This is a 


good step, important in its three parts; 
the recession of the Board of Education 
from an untenable position, the decision 
of the Court, and, most of all, the solid 
weight of public opinion. Right under- 
standing of the matter calls for a very 
wide view of the conditions involved. 
This particular skirmish is but one on a 
very long line—the line of industrial ad- 
vance for women. 

So sure are we of the preéminent im- 
portance of the maternal duties (which is 
true), and of the incompatibility of tbese 
with any others (which is not true), that 
we regard the entrance of women into any 
extra domestic position as necessarily in- 
volving injury to the old duties—the new 
ones—or both, 

We have grudgingly allowed the privi- 
lege of work to single women, but deny it 
to the married; and fearing that the 
woman herself will not be intelligent or 
conscientious enough to avoid the down- 
ward path, we have sought to prevent her 
error by force. This position the public 
is gradually forsaking, and that is a most 
hopeful proof of progress. 

There remain difficulties enough of a 
practical nature still to prevent the work- 


woman from working, in many cases; but 
these, too, are gradually being faced and 
removed. Here is a teacher of unusual 
competence and value, in a high-class pri- 
vate school. 

She wishes to marry—she wishes to 
keep on teaching. 

But marriage means children—or ought 
to; and that means a break in regular 
work. 

Now in schools of this class, where 
every effort is made to secure the best 
talent, teachers are engaged or ‘‘bespok- 
en’’ a year or so in advance, The princi- 
pal cannot afford to have a competent 
teacher drop out and leave her with only 
the leavings of the market to choose from. 
In this case the married woman is less 
dependable than the single woman—and 
so at a disadvantage. 

Marriage with presumed maternity is 
still at a discount in the market. How is 
this fact to be met? Simply enough, The 
difficulty lies in the few married teachers 
competing with the many unmarried ones. 
As soon as all teachers are married the 
difficulty ceases. Those few women who 
preferred to remain single for life, could 
fill exceptional positions where substitutes 
could not be obtained, and perhaps com- 
mand exceptional prices as solace to their 
loneliness; but the great bulk of human- 
ity prefer to be married, and being teach- 
ers does not alter this natural condition. 

Consider, then, a fully efficient teacher, 
college bred, having been through her 
normal course, and her period of appren- 
ticeship—she should be about twenty-five 
years old. She should by that time be 
married, and should expect for the next 
ten or twenty years to be liable to occa- 
sional withdrawals. 

It might be said that a rational previ 
sion could arrange to have these events 
during vacation; or in alternate years; 
but even without any such arbitrary dic- 
tation to natural processes there would be 
in any case periods of retirement for the 
mother. This would be readily met by a 
system of substitutes and understudies— 
not all women being thus withdrawn from 
service at the same time, 

And meanwhile the teacher temporarily 
retiring from the school, could still do 
private tutoring for as many hours as she 
felt able. 

When all women are engaged in indus- 
trial occupations the conditions of indus. 
try must be compelled to suit the condi- 
tions of maternity. Why not? Surely 
half the people in the world can afford to 
arrange their share of the work to suit 
themselves. Cc. P. G. 

Mrs. Eliza Burt Gamble writes to me 
that Prof. Ward’s “‘Gynzcocentric Theo- 
ry’’ was presented to the world by a 
woman ten years ago, in ‘‘The Evolution 
of Woman,” published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894. In answer to which it is 
enough to say that Prof. Ward’s theory 
was first published in an article called 
“Our Better Halves,’’ in the Forum, No 
vember, 1888. 

I should be very glad if a woman had 
worked out this so important proposition, 
but there also seems a sort of poetic jus- 
tice in its being done by a man. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Unitarian Church at Fargo, N. D., 
is engaged in a number of belpful pro- 
jects, under the lead of its ever-active pas- 
tor, Rev. Elinor E. Gordon. The Unity 
Club has made a study of the drama this 
past year, with lecturesand readings from 
the old Greek masters, Shakespeare, Less- 
ing, and other noted dramatists. Great- 
er, perhaps, than either church or club 
work has been the influence of Miss Gor- 
don upon the community. She has made 





it felt in all the women’s clubs, in the 


ing woman from marrying or the married’ 





school work, not only in Fargo, but also 
in the educational work of the Normal 
School in the twin city across the river. 
Her great interest in the new Carnegie 
Library and her work witb the children’s 
class, in reading to them the classics for 
young people, have been invaluable. 


Mrs. Lovie Ricker Stratton, wife of 
Rev. Dr. F. K. Stratton, of Melrose, Mass., 
has been honored by the Joint Hymnal 
Commission—a church dedication hymn 
written by her being given place in the 
new Hymnal, Zion’s Herald says: ‘We 
understand that Mrs. Stratton is the only 
person in this region thus honored, and 
that this is the only dedicatory hymn that 
will appear in the new book.”’ 


A beautiful instance of the continuance 
of good service from one generation to 
the next is afforded by the Congregation- 
al Church at Ridgefield, Conn. B. K. 
Northrop, secretary of the church for 
fifty years, has been succeeded by his 
daughter, Miss Rebecca Northrop. 

F. M. A. 





HOW EIGHT MEN “KEPT HOUSE.” 

Eight young bachelors of San Francisco 
a few years ago decided that since circum- 
stances had denied them families and fire- 
sides, they would at least have a home. 
All were young men of breeding, of social 
experience, successful in their several vo- 
cations, impatient to be freed from the 
formal demands of boarding-houses. Fi- 
nancially, they were in a position to or- 
ganize a comfortable household. A very 
little figuring demonstrated that they 
could divide rent, table expenses, and the 
hire of service; and, while catering in a 
considerable degree to their individual 
tastes, still enjoy greater comfort, at a 
less cost per capita, than when they were 
apart. There did not seem tv be a flaw in 
their calculations, Everything pointed to 
the happiest outcome. Each of the eight, 
in his secret heart, felt assured that they 
were blazing the way for others to follow 
in the satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion: How can a young man live most 
comfortably and economically when alone 
in a large city? 

The result proved the fallacy of their 
faith. After a brief period of bitter in- 
ternal dissension, this masculine coépera- 
tive housekeeping club dissolved, leaving 
the most amiable of its number, who had 
assumed the duties of catering for the 
crowd, @ nervous wreck, with a reputa- 
tion, which he now cheerfully admits to 
have been well earned, for a ‘perfectly 
fiendish temper.’’ The experiment of to- 
day serves as a warning to all men who 
may contemplate doing likewise. The 
domestic ambitions of two of the eight— 
one of these the contemned and nerve- 
racked caterer—surviving the experience, 
and, taking house and fittings off the 
hands of their colleagues and sub-leasing 
the surplus rooms, the pair are to-day 
dwelling together in peace and amity. 

The jubilant beginning, the short and 
stormy life, and the sorry ending of this 
big household furnish a whole commen- 
tary upon the eternal domestic wrangle 
which is the chief problem of American 
society, and upon which thousands of 
homes have been wrecked. These eight 
young men were of established character. 
They were possessed of ample means. 
They chose each other after full acquaint- 
ance, and with much more discretion and 
cool judgment than usually rule in the 
union of a single pair, a man and a wo- 
man, for the simple reason that their eyes 
were not temporarily blinded by the gla- 
mour of affection. They were mature, 
and had sufficient tact and philosophy to 
make their way successfully in the busi- 
ness world. There were no children in 
the abode to upset their belongings, to 
cause disorder, or to worry them by un- 
reasoning exactions. They were able to 
hire the best service, and had a capable 
man cook. Yet they almost without ex- 
ception “lost their tempers,’ had one 
domestic squall after another, were in 
turn exacting, capricious, unreasonable, 
and, in short, guilty of about all the petty 
crimes usually charged upon women who 
fail of domestic success or who have fre- 
quent “jars” in the conduct of their 
homes. It should be noted, in passing, 
that they had trouble with their cooks— 
this on the part of that section of the com- 
munity which as a whole is perpetually 
wondering why women cannot get along 
with their servants, proudly pointing to 
the fact that they never have any diffi- 
culty in getting along with their clerks, 
bookkeepers, porters, or their ‘‘hands’’ 
generally. 

The fact is that housekeeping, even 
under most favorable circumstances, is a 
very complex, worrying, and distracting 
vocation. Eight men in San Francisco 
have learned this, and most of them will 
some day be better husbands for the ex- 
perience. It is a vocation which requires 
a training more varied than is demanded 
by any profession or ordinary commercial 
career, while almost every woman goes to 
it virtually untrained, taking her degree, 





if she ever attains success, through a 
heart-breaking succession of failures, 
The young wife who begins housekeeping, 
whether she enters a simple cottage where 
she must labor unhelped, or becomes the 
director of a household with one or more 
servants, needs a practical knowledge of 
cooking, the management of ranges, of 
laundering, of the fine art of making beds 
properly, tidying up a house, and making 
preserves and jellies. If she be a poor 
man’s wife she must perform a vast 
amount of hard manual labor. If she be 
the wife of the man of moderate means, 
she will be expected to be a skilful seam. 
stress and dressmaker as well, and her 
hours of labor and attention to her house- 
hold will be of such duration, seven days 
in the week, that the mere contemplation 
of them would break up any labor union, 
Be she rich or poor, if she shall, in the 
normal course of events, become a moth- 
er, she will pass through experiences in 
the care of her little ones where she wil] 
be in desperate need of the knowledge of 
the physician and trained nurse combined, 
Add to the regular demands of this most 
exacting of all professions, the profession 
of wife and mother, the exigencies con- 
stantly arising, the entertainment of call- 
ers and visitors, attention to shopping and 
marketing, the disputes to be settled be. 
tween little people, the lessons that must 
be helped out, training in manners and 
morals, her own ailments, and we have as 
grave duties and as heavy burdens as 
were ever placed upon human shoulders, 
Nor does it infrequently happen that the 
busy hands and busy brain, struggling 
against all these odds, must solve another 
problem—the support of the household— 
when death or misfortune deprives it of 
the aid of the one upon whom this right- 
fully devolves. 

Taken at its best and happiest, the lot 
of the housewife should call forth the ut- 
most consideration from those who enjoy 
the results of her efforts. Words of com. 
mendation and appreciation may brighten 
along and weary day. A little help or 
relief, judiciously applied, may save the 
breaking health. A pacific speech, when 
nerves are overstrained, may preserve the 
peace of a home.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


I think you will like to publish a tribute 
to the pioneer woman surgeon of Califor- 
nia, and I enclose the San Francisco Bul- 
letin’s notice of her funeral and sketch of 
her career. She had a beautiful personal- 
ity, and shone socially no less than pro- 
fessionally. She was a charter member of 
the California Century Club,—the first 
woman’s club of San Francisco,—in which 
her presence and influence were prized. 

In company with Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Cushier, and several of the local wom- 
en physicians, I visited the Children’s 
Hospital this morning. In every ward we 
found some of the exquisite flowers that 
were sent to the church by loving friends, 
at the desire of Dr. Adelaide Brown, they 
having been distributed to hospitals and 
the homes of indigent patients—a lovely 
filial tribute to the generous mother whose 
work here had just ended. 

Dr. Blackwell, as we left the hospital, 
expressed the wish that the daughter 
would worthily continue the work that 
her mother inaugurated. 

To-morrow evening there will be an ‘‘At 
Home” at Dr. Emma Sutro-Merritt’s, in 
honor of Doctors Blackwell and Cushier, 
to which the women doctors “‘around the 
Bay’’ will be bidden. To meet these dis- 
tinguished leaders in the profession is a 
privilege and honor coveted by all who 
follow where they were pioneers. 

ALIDA C, Avery, M. D. 


The Bulletin of April 21 says: 


The First Congregational Church was 
fragrant with flowers to-day, and filled 
with the sorrowing friends of Dr. Char- 
lotte Blake Brown, whose funeral was 
beld this morning. 

There were present men prominent in 
the medical profession who had known 
and admired her, and a host of friends to 
whom she had endeared herself by her 
noble character and sweet womanliness. 

The pulpit and choir loft were banked 
with Easter lilies and roses, and there 
were floral pieces from various medical 
societies and fraternal organizations. 

The services were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Adams, assisted by Rev. Dr. McLane, 
and were simple but impressive. The 
choir sang several selections, Dr. McLane 
offered a prayer, and Dr. Adams said 4 
few words of eulogy. 

From the church only the family accom- 
panied the remains to Cypress Lawn Cem- 
etery, where the interment took place 
The pall-bearers were Thomas Ranson, M. 
F. Ritter, Joseph Chamberlin, Dr. M. R. 
Gibbons, Osgood Putnam and A. M. Mail- 
lard, John F. Merrill, Dr. Von Hoffman 
and Professor Marks of Stanford Univer- 
sity also acted as honorary pall-bearers. 

Dr. Brown was the pioneer woman phy- 
sician of California. She began the study 
of medicine in 1869, with her brother, Dr. 
Charles Blake of this city, and later com- 
pleted her course in the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, returning here to 
practise. The Children’s Hospital was 
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organized by her, and for twenty years 
she was physician and surgeon there. 

Many of the local associations to relieve 
suffering hamanity were planned and or- 
ganized by Dr. Brown, who was the first 
woman pbysician to practise surgery. She 
was one of the organizers of the Home for 
Feeble-Minded Children and the Associ- 
ated Charities, and was an active worker 
for the bringing into existence of a State 
Board of Charities. She proposed the es- 
tablishment bere of a training school for 
nurses, aod has always opened the way 
for women where her own ability placed 
her in the lead. 

Dr. Brown was born in Philadelphia, 
and was 57 years of age. She leaves a 
busband, Henry Adams Brown, and three 
children, Dr. Adelaide Brown and Dr. 
Philip King Brown of this city, and Mrs. 
Harriet Darling of Brookline, Mass. 











LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue Lire oF JoHN A. ANDREW. Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts 1861—1865. By 
Henry Greenleaf Pearson. In two vol- 
umes. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1904, Price, $5.00. 


The best evidence of the value of the 
services of the great war governor of Mas- 
sachusetts is the appearance of this admi- 
rable biography, nearly forty years after 
his term of office has expired. Yet, thanks 
to the appreciative spirit of his biogra. 
pher, the vivid personality of the Gover- 
nor himself, and the stirring character of 
the events described, the narrative is as 
fresh and full of life as if the scenes were 
of yesterday. 

John Albion Andrew was a native of 

Maine, that younger Massachusetts which 
went forth from the parent hive into the 
porthern wilderness, free from the nar- 
rowness and exclusiveness which were 
the besetting sins of Puritanism. He was 
the same type of man that we have had 
from Maine during a later generation— 
men, strong, frank, genial, in touch with 
the plain people, thorough believers in the 
gospel of intelligent, public-spirited de- 
mocracy—natural leaders of the New 
ingiand people. 
‘ eo & 1818, as a boy ‘a short, fat, 
chubby, curly headed little fellow, a great 
talker, an advocate of temperance and 
negro emancipation,’”’ he became succes- 
sively a graduate of Gorham Academy and 
of Buwdvin College. At the age of 19 his 
father cariied him and his brother and 
sisters to Buxford, Mass. Soon after, he 
became a law student in Boston, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1840, and in 1847 
formed a partnership with Theophilus P. 
Chandler, which continued until Andrew’s 
election as governor in 1861. In 1847 he 
became a member of the Church of the 
Disciples and a devoted friend and admir- 
er of its -pastor, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

In 1846 Andrew became actively enlisted 
in the anti-slavery movement, but always 
as a political abolitionist. He joined ina 
bolt of ‘‘Young Whigs,’’ and formed a 
close friendship with Sumner and Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe. In 1848 these progres. 
sive young men met at the office ot Charles 
Francis Adams and organized the Free 
Soil Party as a protest against the Whig 
nomination of Zachary Taylor. Mean- 
while he kept up a frequent correspond- 
ence, with occasional visits to his father 
and brother and sisters in Boxford. In 
the winter of 1846 he gave the opening 
lecture in the lyceum course just started 
in that town. His friend Chandler, who 
went up from Boston with Cyrus Wood- 
man to hear the lecture, says: 

“After lecture we drove home in the 
cold and bracing air, about as full of fun 
as mortals can be, .. There was cider, the 
inevitable doughnuts, and all the Yankee 
fixings, with a blazing fire that it is 
good to think about, What a time it was! 
What shouts of laughter at our own jokes! 
How we egged each other on for more! 
while Deacon Jonathan Andrew sat in the 
chimney corner by himself, with his hand 
over his face, but the latter all aglow with 
the mirth he tried to conceal.”’ 

In 1848 Andrew married Eliza Jones 
Hersey, of Hingham, where he lived until 
1855, going daily to his law office in Bos- 
ton, and devoting himself to building up 
his law practice. He then bought a small 
house io Charles St., which became his 
city home during the rest of his life. Al- 
though not actively in politics, he was 
counected with the Bird Dining-Club, 
which was thesocial centre of the Free Soil- 
ers. In 1854 Andrew presided at Worces- 
ter over the Convention which formed 
the Republican party of Massachusetts. In 
1858, he served in the Legislature as Rep- 
resentative; fought Caleb Cushing, and 
succeeded in securing the removal of 
Judge Loring, who, as U. S. Commission- 
er, had made himself odious by his return 
of fugitive slaves to their owners. 

When John Brown’s capture of Harper’s 
Ferry was followed by his arrest and trial 
for murder, Andrew signalized himself by 
raisiag money for Brown’s defence, and, 
when called as a witness, met Jefferson 
Davis’s arrogant questioning in a spirit as 
haughty and arrogant as his own. From 
that moment his political future was as- 
sured, At the National Republican Con- 
vention, Andrew, who had supported Sew- 
ard, on the third ballot was one of the 
first of hia delegation to go over to Lincoln. 
He went to Springfield as a member of 
the committee to inform Lincoln of his 
nomination. 

Fortunately for Massachusetts and for 
the country, Banks was succeeded by An- 
drew as Governor. And when, in 1861, 
the war broke out, Andrew had foreseen 
the emergency and had quietly organized 
the State militia, so as to make instant re- 
sponse to the first call for troops to pro- 
tect the city of Washington from the 
tebels. Thenceforward to the end of the 
war, Andrew was in his element. He was 
the brain, the heart, and the strong right 





arm of Massachusetts io her battle for the 
Union. Into the next four years he put 
the whole of his splendid vitality. At 
their close he withdrew to private life and 
resumed his law practice. But he still 
showed his iuterest in public questions. 
Like Lincoln, he believed that, in the in- 
terest of both races, the government of 
the Southern States should have been en- 
trusted to their white iahabitants, on con- 
dition that civil rights should be guaran- 
teed to all, and that suffrage should be 
conferred on whites and blacks alike upon 
an educational qualification. 

But as a private citizen, Andrew had no 
way of recommending his opinion. See- 
ing that the unhappy quarrel between 
President Johnson and Congress was ir- 
reconcilable, he stood aloof from both. 

But he bas left on record his plan, as 
follows: 

“1, Extension of suffrage to all men 
qualified therefor, without respect to con- 
dition, color, or descent. 

“2. Universal amnesty, including al! 
persons, for the offence of engaging in 
the Rebellion. 

“IT see no hope for real peace on any 
other conditions,’’ he added, ‘*The black 
man must be treated as a citizen, or he 
must be exterminated. The ex-rebels 
must be treated as citizens, or they must 
be exterminated.’’ And he added: 

“I know not what record of sin may 
await me in the other world. But this I 
du know. I was never so mean as to de- 
spise any man because he was poor, be- 
cause he was ignorant, or because he was 
black.’’ 

Had his plan of reconstruction been fol- 
lowed, North and South, the present la- 
mentable conflict of races might have been 
averted by a suffrage based upon an edu- 
cational qualification as in Massachusetts, 

Governor Andrew’s views on reciproc- 
ity with Canada and Newfoundland were 
equally clear and emphatic. At the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Agri- 
cultural Society at he said: 

“The first thing that New England 
needs to do is to take the lead in free 
trade and unrestrained commerce all over 
the continent of America. We want the 
Canadas and we want Mexico as new 
hunting grounds for the active enterprise, 
ingenuity, and thrift of our New England 
mechanics,”’ 

And in a letter to his friend, Francis P. 
Blair, be said: 

‘Much to my surprise, Massachusetts 
has not favored in Congress the continu- 
ance of reciprocity in trade between the 
United States and the British Provinces. 
Our men are divided on the subject. I 
am a warm and confident believer in it.’’ 


Thus, ina dvance of hisage, Andrew was 
true to his convictions, with a reverence 
for law and a passion for liberty, always 
championing the cause of the poor against 
the rich, and of the weak against the 
strong—a true knight, ‘‘without fear and 
without reproach,” H. B. B. 


THe Woop-cARVER OF LympPpus. By M. 
E. Waller. With frontispiece illustra- 
tion, The Old Vermont Stage-Coach, by 
C. C. Emerson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1904. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of the Green Mountains; 
pathetic, intense and graphic. A strong 
man crushed by a falling tree has lost the 
use of his lower limbs. Confined to his 
bed, dependent upon a toil-worn mother 
and a ‘‘poor shote’’ of a father, who are 
toiling to keep down the interest on a 
mortgage upon the scanty farm; feeling 
himself a useless cripple, he resolves on 
suicide, Fortunately, a considerate strang- 
er calls and takes pity on the unfortunate 
family—supplies the cripple with tools 
and designs for wood-carving, and finds 
for him profitable employment. A young 
adopted girl, supposed to be his cousin, 
cheers his life. He finds interest and 
happiness in hiscrippled lot. Later there 
come revelations of the young girl’s ille- 
gitimate parentage which complicate the 
old relations. The father of the girl mar- 
ries again and tries to persuade her to live 
with him. But she refuses to do so, and 
devotes her life to the crippled artist, 
who has been to her a life-long friend and 
protector, until he dies. Also the poor 
cripple falls in love with a beautiful wo- 
man who is kind to him. He keeps his 
passion a secret, and encourages his friend 
to marry her. It is the record of a life- 
long martyrdom, out of which the victim. 
hero rises triumphant in moral victory. 
Weare led tofhope the girl finds later a con- 
genial husband and home of her own. It 
is a sad and tragic story, with rustic Ver- 
mont dialect and quaint habits of life care- 
fully reproduced. Much humor is shown 
in conversation and incidents. 4. B. B, 





HUMOROUS. 


Vdith—Why did you refuse him? 
Ethel—He has a past. 
Edith—But he can blot it out. 
Ethel—Perhaps, but he can’t use me for 
a blotter. 


Blunders of children in their Scripture 
lessons: ‘*‘Why was Jerusalem surrounded 
by walls?’ ‘To keep in the milk and 
honey.’’ “What is manna?’ ‘Please, 
sir, it’s taking off your hat to ladies and 
gentlemen.”’ 


Harold ran back from the lion in the 
museum. ‘Don’t be afraid, dear,” grand- 
mother said. ‘That lion is stuffed.’’ 
**Yes,”’ said Harold, ‘but mebbe he isn’t 
stuffed so full that he couldn’t find room 
for a little boy like me.”’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


An English parson was lamenting the 
stormy weather to an old woman, and re- 
marked that another hurricane was pre 
dicted from America. So he thought of 
offering up the prayer for fine weather. 
‘*Ah,”’ exclaimed the old lady, “it would 





be a good thing if the Lord took the 
weather out of the hands of those Ameri- 
cans.’’—Christian Life. 


Didactic Mamma—Now, then, Charlie, 
don’t you admire my new silk dress? 

Charlie (with empbasis)—Yes, mamma. 

Didactic Mamma—And, Charlie, all the 
silk is provided for us by a poor worm. 

Charlie—Do you mean Dad? — Iilus- 
trated Bits ( London). 


-_ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GETTING READY FOR BOARDERS. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 








‘‘What are you going to do with all 
that string?’’ a friend asked. 

She bappened in while I was rolling up 
a piece of pink twine—the kind that 
storekeepers use to tie bundles with. 

“I am getting ready for my summer 
boarders,’’ I answered. 

My friend evidently thought I had taken 
leave of my senses, so I hastened to tell 
her that my boarders were little feathered 
people, who preferred nests to houses. 

*‘Oh—the birds?’’ she queried. 

“*Yes,’’ Lreplied. ‘I had six families 
to provide for last spring, and I expect 
twice that number this season. In order 
that they may not be forced to go else- 
where for lack of good furnishings pear 
by, Iam laying in a stock for them to 
select from,” I explained. ‘I have found 
that the orioles like a bit of brightness in 
their homes, although they are inclined 
to use it sparingly. So I hang an occa- 
sional colored string among the lineful of 
white ones that I always keep displayed 
in the nesting season. Fine ravelled cloth 
and horsehair are also used at a certain 
stage of building; these I also display in 
abundance. You would be surprised to 
see the quantity of cotton that the yellow 
birds and redstarts use. The robins are 
not so particular—almost anything serves 
their purpose, provided there is enough of 
it. I have even thrown out strips of cot- 
ton cloth, which I have seen streaming 
from their bills as they struggled through 
the air, and out of which they manage to 
weave a comfortable, if rather inartistic, 
home, 

‘‘Here is my basket of supplies,’’ I said, 
displaying a basket with a tight-fitting 
cover, in a corner of my workroom. “I 
always begin early, and put into it what- 
ever I think will be appreciated by my 
little friends, Strings, horsehair, bits of 
cloth, wads of cotton, pieces of old lace— 
all go into this basket. Then, in May, I 
make a tempting display of my furnish- 
ings in every available spot in the yard. 
I hang some on a line, some—wads of cot- 
ton, for instance—I tie to the limbs of 
trees, and I throw a quantity on the 
ground. But wherever I display my fin- 
ery, I always take pains that it shall be in 
places on which I can keep an eye. In 
this way I not only find out what birds 
take certain things, but in most cases I 
have been able to see where they build, 
and to watch them at work. Several 
nests have been left in such a fine state 
of preservation after the summer cam- 
paign that I have been able to secure 
them, and to examine them more closely. 
I once found a bit of crocheted lace woven 
into a robin’s nest, and a leaf from my 
diary in a vireo’s, while a piece of fine 
blue veiling adorned the side of an oriole’s 
hanging cradle,’’—Zion’s Herald. 


AUGUST BEBEL’S GREAT BOOK 


Woman Under Socialism. 


From the German. By Danigt De Legon, 
with Translator’s Preface and Foot-notes, 
Portrait and Symbolical Cover Design. 
Cloth, 372 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
No advocate of woman's rights should miss 
it. Nostudent of contempuraneous events 
can afford to be without it. A Revelation of 
New Facts, of Historic and Sociologic im- 
portance. A Postal Brings Sample Copy. 


JOHN SWEENEY, 
95 Prospect St., Cambridge,sMass. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 

















HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 
and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 





Dorchester, Mass. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. ‘ 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, ana continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., x D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 














WE COME TO YOO (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you wy A If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the eps. 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kits. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 

FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 

. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





Boston, 


oc ef N 6 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, ‘Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening ip 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








GENERAL WORK.—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much 
wants any work he can do. Is honest and willin# 


{ Address A.B., 106 Plympton 8t., Cambidge, Masr 





to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 
Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


a ——~ 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
| and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 





Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some pag negnety~eaee> 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. presse 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundreé 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription, of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those,who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at. 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific . wy We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman cap 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usrHOoLp Usz 

Sifts the flouré nd mix 
19 lbs. of best bread in'3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
pny proval. Send 
‘or Booklet. tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

S2nd and Media Streets, 

Phijadelphia, P 


100 California\Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 











struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 





The annual Festival of the New Eng- 
land and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Associations will be held in Faneuil Hall 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 10. 

Mr. John Mitchell and Prof. Edward 


vited, but it is not yet certain that either of 
them can be prerent. Among those who 
have promised to speak are Mrs. May Al- 
den Ward, president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tickets, %1.00 each, are for sale at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 

Those who want good seats should se- 
cure them without delay. Applications 
should be sent by mail to the Massacbu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, 6 Marl- 
boro’ Street, Boston, by those who cannot 
conveniently call in person. 


-_-—— _ 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. will be held in the 
committee room of Park Street Church 
at 2.30 P. M. on Wednesday, May 11. 
Miss Blackwell will preside. There will 
be reports from all the New England 
States, election of officers, resolutions, etc. 

The closing public meeting will be held 
in Park Street Church Vestry on Wednes- 
day, May 11, at 7.45 P. M. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe wil! preside. Mrs, Susan S. 
Fessenden, Miss Blackwel! and others will 
speak, and it is hoped that a Russian 
student and a Japanese student may give 
word of the condition of women in their 
respective countries. 

All persons interested are invited to 
both the meetings. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


M. Anatole I.eroy Beaulieu, of Paris, 
will give afree lecture on ‘*The Eastern 
Question’? at Faneuil Hall, on Saturday 
evening, at 7.45, under the auspices of the 
United Friends of Armenia. Rev. Charles 
The public are re- 





G. Ames will preside. 
spectfully invited. 


——_ 





HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


Almost every week we publish the obit- 
uary of some eminent suffragist, woman 
or man, who has passed away from us, 
leaving unfilled a sphere of beneficent 
activity, and thereby postponing to a cer- 
tain extent the consummation of our great 
reform. And as I read the pathetic de- 
tails of their lives and the inspiring record 
of their achievements, I feel saddened by 
the thought that in nine cases out of ten 
their activities might have been prolonged 
had they studied the laws of health, and 
thereby reached what physicians regard 
as the normal duration of human life—a 
hundred years—two-thirds of it devoted 
to cheerful! labor, and one-third to peace- 
ful repose. The suffrage cause cannot 
afford this untimely loss of its advocates, 
and the enfranchisement of women may 
well begin by enfranchising them from 
premature dissolution or decay. 

Physiologists tell us that there is no 
reason why human life should not be pro- 
longed until 100 or even 120 years. Yet 
comparatively few reach the age of 80 and 
in most cases people grow old and feeble 
at 70, or earlier. This ought not to be. 
How shall it be prevented? 

Longevity is usually attained by per- 
sons who eat moderately and reduce the 
amount of their food as they advance in 
life. Attention has recently been recalled, 
in an article in Scribner's Monthly, to the 
case of Cornaro, an Italian, who was given 
up by his physicians at the age of 30 as a 
hopeless invalid. By limiting his diet, 
he attained health, lived more than a hun- 
dred years, and died without pain or ill- 
ness. The writer affirms that people 
habitually eat too much, and that simple 
food, in moderate quantity, with sufficient 
time between meals to thoroughly digest 
the previous meal, will prove a panacea 
for most of the ills to which flesh is heir. 
It does not seem to matter so much what 
kind of food we eat, as not to eat too 
much or too often. 

Last week, we called attention to the 
almost universal healthfulness cf Japan- 
ese women, due, it is claimed, to early 
scientific training in muscular develop- 
ment. There is no doubt that the general 
invalidism of women is largely due to lack 
of active exercise in the openair. Yeta 
tired shop girl, who bas spent ten or 
twelve hours on her feet in a hot and con- 





fined atmosphere, wil! hardly feel equal to 
a course of gymnastics afterwards. And 
mothers, living in a slum, exhausted by 
broken sleep and domestic cares, will not 


| feel much attraction to engage in ‘jiu- 
| jitsu’’ contests. 


Lack of sufficient sound sleep in pure 
air is doubtless, in many cases, the cause 
of nervous prostration, especially among 
women. Our theatres, concerts, lectures, 
and public amusements all begin too late, 
and last too long to accord with early 


| business engagements next morning. The 
Cummings are among the speakers in_ | 


attempt to combine industrial or educa- 
tional duties with social enjoyments often 
saps vitality, especially in young and 
growing girls. 

Much of the poor health of women is 
due to their very general habit of dosing 
themselves and their children with patent 
medicines. Bad as are drinking habits 
among men, the use of drugs for every 
real or fancied ailment, so common among 
women, is even worse, because, in these 
deadly compounds, alcohol is often the 
least harmful ingredient. Opium, co- 
caine, iodide of potassium, and other irri- 
tants or narcotics, give temporary relief 
at the cost of permanent deterioration. 

One of the most hopeful signs. of the 
times is the increasing recognition among 
women of the need of simpler and more 
natural conditions. Daily massage, bath- 
ing, exercise in the open air, simple food 
at proper intervals, avoidance of hurry 
and worry, and eight hours sound sleep 
with windows wide open, are doing much 
to make women strong and keep them 
well. The old rule, “thead cool, feet 
warm, body open,”’ has saved the lives of 
thousands, and would save tens of thou- 
sands if faithfully practiced. 

Every form of rational self-help ought 
to be a part of the woman movement. To 
govern others wisely and well, women 
must learn to govern their own bodies, 
and regulate their own lives. Let us 
hope that health and longevity may some 
day become the average lot of women, 
and sickness the rare exception. Let us 
hope that the present frightful infant 
mortality may be lessened. Let us hear 
less about “race suicide’ and more about 
‘infant preservation.’’ ‘In Santo Domin- 
go,”’ an intelligent Dominican visitor once 
said to me, ‘‘we expect our children to 
live, but in Boston people seem rather to 
expect them to die. What is the matter 
with your children?’ Perbaps Mrs. Gil- 
man can tell us. Meanwhile, let us try 
to follow the wise old maxim: ‘‘Two 
things it does not pay to worry over—the 
thing we can help, and the thing we 
can’t help.’”’ If this is not a Bible text, it 
ought to be found in the revised version. 

H. B. B., 


THE MOSELY COMMISSION. 





In the comment called out by the re- 
port of the Mosely Commission on educa- 
tion, one point has been overlooked. 
This is that the head of the commission 
came here with a strong preconceived pre}- 
udice against certain features of Ameri- 
can education, notably against an exten- 
sive employment of women as teachers, 
and against coéducation. Inan interview 
soon after he got here, before he had 
made his investigation, he expressed his 
disapproval of the American custom of 
giving girls the same education as boys, 
and declared that women of high intel- 
lectual attainments did not make good 
wives and mothers. He was therefore not 
in a position to take an unbiased view. 

Many of his associates on the commis- 
sion held ideas even more antiquated and 
illiberal. Prof. Henry E. Armstrong, of 
London, for instance, says in his report: 

Throughout the entire period of her ex- 
istence, woman has been man’s slave, and 
there is no reasou to suppose that she will 
recover from the mental disabilities which 
this has entailed upon her within any 
period which we for practical purposes 
can regard as reasonable. 

Prof. Armstrong needs to come and live 
in America. He would discover that 
American men do not make slaves of their 
women. It might also do him good to 
study at a coéducational university, and 
measure his brains against those of the 
brightest girls. He would get some new 
light upon women’s ‘‘mental disabilities.” 
He might come to the conclusion, which 
wiser men have reached before him, that 
daughters are as apt to inherit their brains 
from their fathers as from their mothers, 
and that the idea of a huge accumulation 
of inherited feebleness of intellect in the 
feminine sex is all moonshine. When 
many members of the commission were 
filled in advance with these ancient and 
mouldy notions, it 1s no wonder that they 
were displeased to see such an army of 
women teachers in our schools, and that 
yhey predict the ruin of the United States 
through the ‘‘femininization”’ of its men. 

A tree is known by itsfruits. For more 
than a generation, American boys have 
been educated largely by ‘‘school-ma’ams;”’ 
but as a matter of fact, are American men 
to-day effeminate? In trading and fight- 
ing—the two occupations regarded as pre- 
eminently masculine—they can hold their 








own with the men of other nations. 
Armstrong complains that “the boy in 
America is not being brought up to punch 
avother boy’s bead or to stand having bis 
own punched in a healthy and proper 
maoner.’’ But when it comes to ‘“‘cow- 
punching’’ on our Western plains, or 
punching a hole.through a mountain for 
a tunnel, or applying force in any other 
useful way, the American man is not 
found lacking. It may be that the young 
American is a little more civilized than 
the young Briton, and therefore less ex- 
clusively devoted to punching heads dur- 
ing his school days. But the number of 
lives lost every year at foot ball shows 
that in his sports he is much more ready 
to risk his life and limbs than his parents 
would wish him to be, 

Prof. Armstrong objects to women as 
teachers on the ground that they lack 
inventive and creative power. But the 
American man, though trained by a 
**school-ma’am,’’ leads the world as an 
inventor. Prof. Armstrong says that in 
America the tendency is ‘‘to be guided by 
sentiment and emotion, and to work on 
academic ratber than practical lines.’’ He 
adds: *I do not think that the Americans 
can long claim to rank as a practical na- 
tion if such methods are allowed to pre- 
vail.’ But the usual criticism of us made 
by foreigners is that the Americans as a 
nation are altogether too hard, practical, 
and utilitarian, too little influenced by 
sentiment and too much by the ‘‘almighty 
dollar.” Certainly it is news to hear that 
we are in danger of going to shipwreck 
on the opposite extreme. As for that 
“strange and indefinable feminine air’’ 
which Prof. A:mstrong thinks he sees 
coming over our men, it is invisible ex- 
cept to those who look through colored 
spectacles. 

Without holding the extreme views of 
some members of the Mosely Commission, 
we may believe that it would be good for 
the characters of our young people to be 
brought in contact during their education 
with a larger number of men of high 
character, as well as with women of high 
character. But the average pay of a teach 
er in this country is Jess than $270 a year. 
While this is the case, men of force and 
ability as a rule choose other professions. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of 
capable women willing to teach, partly 
because they like children, partly because 
of the supposed gentility of the profes- 
sion, partly and chiefly because of the 
lack uf well-paid occupations for women 
in other fields. It is better for our young 
people to be taught by first rate women 
than by third or fourth rate men; and 
that is the alternative until we are ready 
to make a great increase in our expendi- 
ture for education. 

If we were wise, we should increase it 
until we could obtain the services of the 
best men as well as the best women. We 
might perhaps do it by cutting down our 
huge outlay for army and navy. To build 
one battleship like the Oregon costs as 
much as all the land and all the 94 build- 
ings of Harvard University, plus the whole 
endowment of Hampton Institute. And 
the average period of efficiency of a battle- 
ship is only 13 years, even when it is not 
blown up by the enemy or by its own 
gunners. 

One of the most certain results of wo- 
man suffrage would be larger appropria- 
tions for schools. Whenever the politi- 
cians want to retrench, they cut down the 
school appropriation; but the last place 
where the mothers are willing to econo- 
mize is on the education of their children. 
Again and again, in the States that have 
school suffrage, the women have defeated 
attempts to close a high school, or to em- 
ploy a cheap teacher. When Roosevelt as 
Governor of New York recommended wo- 
man suffrage in his message to the Legis- 
lature, reporters came flocking to ask him 
why. He said that in his home town of 
Oyster Bay, there had long been great 
need of a new schoolhouse, but all at- 
tempts to get the town t» vote the money 
failed until the women were given the bal. 
lot. Then the mothers voted the new 
schoolhouse at once. 

Until the mothers have a vote, the 
school appropriations will probably con- 
tinue to be scant, and women teachers 
will be employed out of economy. When 
women have a vote, and when the tradi- 
tions of the past have fully given way to 
modern common sense, we may have more 
men teaching in the grammar schools, and 
we skall certainly have more women 
teaching in the colleges. If it is bad for 
children to be educated exclusively by 
women, it is also bad for young men and 
women of college age to be educated ex- 
clusively by men. But at present almost 
all the- colleges prefer as an instructor 
even a third or fourth rate man to a first 
rate woman, 

Meanwhile it is amusing to note that 
the Mosely Commission gives its greatest 
praise to our elementary schools—where 
the proportion of women teachers is great- 
est—and is the most severe upon our high 
schools and colleges, where is the largest 
proportion of men. A. 5. B. 


Prof. | 





ELIZABETH PEABODY CENTENNIAL. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
time. A study, especially if connected by 
buman relations of friendship or sympa- 
thy, absorbed her; but she was not fet 


tered by any pride of consistency when a | 


new path was opeved affording fresh light. 
Through her philanthropic interests she 
came at various times into intimate rela- 
tion with many learned Germans who at 
that time were exiled by political persecu- 
tions, and as revolutionists and liberals 
were drawn to our shores. She gained a 
great deal in intellectual richness from 
these men—Dr. Kreuzer, Mr. Scherb, and 
Dr. Follen. She became their benefactor 
and their pupil. At the same time she 
was in close connection with #merson, 
Channing, and Parker. She was strongly 
impressed by a man less widely knuwn, 
but of remarkable character, William B. 
Greene. Through bis influence she was 
led through the mazes of Baptist theology 
and speculative logic. For a time she 
was seemiogly lost in various streams of 
thought. She wandered for a while, but 
she came out enriched by every precious 
jewel whicu had floated duwn from the 
mountains filled with sparkling ore. 

Sbe could not be intolerant, but she 
could make a cutting sarcasm. She was 
naturally most in sympathy with Unita- 
rians, but sbe said once: ‘*Uoitarians are 
as intolerant as others; they don't send 
people to bell fire who disagree with 
them, but only condemn them bere to a 
hell of stupidity.’’ 

Her large and various reading filled her 
mind with stores of history, poetry, and 
philosophy. She gathered special advan- 
tage from the hobbies into which sbe en- 
tered with all her heart for the time. 
Out of them she gained always something 
rich and rare. 

Her studies with Dr. Kreuzer and other 
thinkers all went to make her the embod- 
iment of Wordsworth’s lines— 

Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in wusic: there ts a dark 
Iuscrutable work mauship that reconciles 
Discordant elements, makes them cling to- 
gether 
In one society. How strange that all 
Within my mind should e’er bave borne a 


part, 
And that a needful par’, in making up 
The calm existence that is mine when [ 
Am worthy of myself! Praise to the end! 
About 1840, in the rich time of trans- 
cendentalism, she opened a store for for 


eign books, and a library, and this became | 


for atime the center of the finest intel- 
lectual culture. How young people loved 
to make au errand to buy every pencil or 


book they could afford, that they might | 
catch a chance at conversation with tuis | 


gifted woman who poured out her riches to 
all thirsty comers! She was at this time 
very intimate with Margaret Fuiler, who 


was then pressed by poverty, and Eliza- | 


beth’s mind was full of plans for ber 
benetit. 

Oue of her remarkable traits was her 
great love of beauty, even to the extreme 
of lavish dress; but she was so wholly 
absorbed in other important matters, and 
had so little vauity herself, that she was 
very regardless of her appearance, aud 
countless anecdotes might be told of her 
pegligence and absent mindedness. When 
she went to Europe, her class in history, 
knowing that she would be welcomed in 
the best literary circles in England, 
France, and Germany, wished to present 
her with a suitable wardrobe, and fur- 
nished her with a rich black silk dress 
and all proper appointments. Ata recep- 
tion in Dresden, an American friend per- 
ceived an elegant woman in full animation 
of the enjoyment of the party, and on 
recognizing her said: ‘‘Why, Miss Pea- 
body! I didn’t know you! I thought 
you were a duchess!’’ ‘*Well!’’ said Miss 
Peabody, ‘thave I been going like Old 
Scat all my life that you are surprised to 
see me decently dressed for ouce?’’ 

After this time Dr. Channing’s influence 
was very potent in her development; but 
it was never overpowering, although she 
seemed infatuated for a time, His own 
value of independent thought and her 
strong individuality prevented her from 
becoming a tame follower of any leader. 
Dr. Chanoing explains the frequent defi- 
cieucy in her appreciation of the thought 
of others. She always worked sympa- 
thetically, and could not take theattitude 
of another to rectify her own vision, aud 
she thus sometimes failed to meet the 
thought of ber pupils. 

She certainly had not the reputation of 
being a practical person. She was too 
readily interested in every scheme that 
offered good to the human race, and too 
credulous of every individual who sought 
ber help or comtort. She was often in- 
dignant with those of cooler heads who 
could not enter into her 
schemes. But this must be said for ber, 
that from her own Jove and bounty she 
gave to her family and friends, aud tu the 
helpless strangers and foreigners who ap- 
pealed to her, help and comfort which far 
more than compensated for the failure of 
her many enthusiastic hopes. In trying 
times ber unselfish help, her advice, her 
sympathy, were all fruitful for good re- 
sults which had seemed hopeless to less 
ardent and believing natures. 

She was careful and economical in her 
expenditure, but was prompted to give 
too generously to others; so that, although 
in the last years of ber life she had not 
accumulated debts, she was aided by 
friends with a fund so generously and 
delicately provided for her that she could 
not but accept it. 

On her seventieth birthday the New 
Evgiand Women’s Club celebrated a fes- 
tival. I remember ber beautiful appear- 


ance at that time, ber soft, gray curls | 


clinging about her animated countenance. 
William H. Channing luoked back to the 
first time he had seen her as a young 
maiden looking toward the West. She 


still looked into its glory, and after the | 


company present had spoken of her with 





promising | 


! 
; love and reverence, she was asked to 
| speak, and said, as if awaking in the 
| morning: **Why, I felt as if | were deaq 
aud meeting my ideal!” 

She lived to extreme old age, binety 
years, gradually losing her faculties of 
hearing and seeing. For some time beforg 
her death she was almost insensible to the 
events passing about her. She bad |ogt 
all memory of the Indian princess why 
| bad engaged so large a portion of her ip. 
terest, and she forgot all the later ingj. 
| dents of her own life; but ber face would 
kindle into beauty at the mention of her 
early friends. I remember especially how 
pleased she was when I brought her the 
love of Dr. Hedge on his eightieth birth. 
day. I think ber last words were to her 
absent nephew: “Tell him I love him.” 

Goethe says: *‘All philosophy must be 
lived and loved.’’ Such was the spirit in 
which Elizabeth Palmer Peabody spent 
her ninety years in constant service to 
mankind. There is no great monument 
raised to her memory; but her spirit wil] 
influence her “grandchildren of Boston” 
in thousands of hearts. 
They do believe me dead,—I who still shed 
Delight on all the world, living in thousand 

souls, 

In breasts of lovers true. No death controls 
Taking one soul aloue. I am not dead ; 


Mrs. Cheney said that Miss Peabody 
had much beauty, especially in her youth, 
and that she remembered her wearing a 
white cloak which set off admirably her 
gray hair. 

Miss Eva Channing, who in her infancy 
was a pupil in Miss Peabody's kindergar. 
ten, said that Miss Anna Q. T. Parsuns, 
a dear friend of Miss Peabudy’s, now over 
90 years of age, bad written some remi- 
niscences of her for this number of the 
Kindergarten Review, and she read ex- 
tracts as follows: 

MISS PARSONS'S KEMINISCENCES, 

Could we have had from her own hand 
a full biography of Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, we should have found it also a 
sketch of the literary, progressive, and 

| spiritual development of Boston; for she 
was iv close relation with the principal 
leaders of thought and action in the vari- 
| ous efforts for Luman advancement and 
for a broader freedom on all planes. 
| Dr, Nathaniel Peabody aud his wife had 
, both been teachers, and there was a bigh 
moral tone in the training of their chil- 
dren, Intellectual training went hand in 
hand with the moral, and from her early 
years Elizabeth was deeply inte:ested in 
education. 
As @ guest in the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Augustus Peabody, and introduced 
by her to many mothers, she soon secured 
a goodly number of pupils, of which | 
was fortunate enough to be one, and 
opened her first school in Buston on the 
corver of Hancock Street and Sumner, 
now Mt. Vernon Street. (From the State 
House to Derne Street was then a rough, 
open hill, a grand coast for the boys in 
winter; and on the west it was open to 
Belknap, now Joy Street, and to the 
houses on Beacon Street ) 
Miss Peabody had a rare gift as a 
teacher of awakening the interest of her 
pupils in the subject taught. Not finding 
any history of the United States that was 
satisfactory to her, she wrote a simple 
one, which the children copied from week 
to week as their writing lesson. 
With the consent of the parents she 
formed a class in Greek, of which she was 
an early and enthusiastic student. She 
was very watchful, holding a personal re- 
lation with each child, taking it for 
granted that all wanted to be good and do 
the right, and that the lapses were from 
ignorance and inexperience, She did not 
openly reprove us, but wrote us kindly 
little notes, pointing out the dangers that 
might come if the fault were not cor- 
rected; and this wise course won many 
grateful little answers from the awakened 
consciences of the children. 
One picture which still abides was pho- 
tograpbed on my youthful heart. It was 
examination day. Our much loved teacher, 
a slight, lovely young girl of seveateen or 
eighteen, with an abundance of fair hair, 
her face all aglow (clad in a brown con- 
can,* low necked, after the fashion of the 
day, with a long blue cashmere mantle 
over her shoulders), stood, book in hand, 
examining her pupils, who were ranged 
on one side of the room whilst the parents 
and friends were gathered on the other. 
But her Boston life is especially asso- 
ciated with her foreign booksture and li- 
brary at 13 West Street, the home of the 
family for many years. 
Elizabeth once said that “Move up a 
little closer and make room for one more” 
had always been the rule of the house; 
and so it seemed ip all ways. Many in 
temporary need of a home found sbelter 
there. 
In the West Street home Miss Mary 
Peabody (later Mrs. Mann) had, fora time, 
her charming school for young children. 
There, in the spacious parlor, some of 
Margaret Fuller's memorable conversa- 
tions were given; and there, after one of 
Mr. Emersou’s inspiring lectures, friends 
would often gather for a social hour with 
him. 
Miss Peabody certainly had a genius for 
teaching history. There must stil] be 
many who pleasantly remember her his- 
tory classes. While each member was 
giving her sketch of the country she was 
studying, at the assigned epuch, Miss 
Peabody's fiugers were busily employed, 
as she listened, in embroidering a new 
covering for her sofa: the sketches fin- 
| ished, she would then weave the various 
pictures into a whole, showing the pre- 
vailing spirit of each nation and their in- 
teraction, till we were no looger studying 
a dead past but a vital influence on the 
life of to-day; for history was to her one 
continuous whole. 

She was earnestly interested in the dis- 


* A sort of East India crepe. 
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cussion which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Brook Farm Association at 
West Roxbury, and watched its develop- 
ment with much sympathy. Though 
pever a member, she was in constant rela- 
tion, as her rooms were 4n attractive rest- 
ing place for maoy of the members when 
in Boston, and a place where they always 
found themselves kindly welcomed. Later 
Miss Peabody joined the Religious Union 
of Associationists, being always an appre- 
ciative listener to the eloquence of her 
frieod, Rev. William Henry Channing. 
The training of teachers for children in 
their earliest years seemed a fitting cul- 
mination for a lite in which education had 
always been a central interest. For she 
herself bad never travelled very far from 
the East, and by the vision splendid was 


on her way attended. Wordsworth’s Inti- | 
mations of Immortality is closely associated | 


with this dear friend, for bits of it would 
often crop out in her earnest talks on the 
higu themes which were never far from 
ber thoughts, and in which she seemed 
most at home. 

The last years of Miss Peabody’s life 
were passed at Jamaica Plain. Sbe met 
her great calamity of blindness bravely 
and sweetly. Most kindly cared for, and 


lovely to look upon, she serenely awaited | 


the slow transition with that cheerful 
patience and hopeful faith which had 
blessed her through life. 


Miss Channing also read the following 
quatrain, written by Miss Peabody on the 
fly leaf of Jones Very’s poems, and sent 
to Miss Parsons on her 70th birthday: 
“What is Beauty but God as He comes to 

the eye, 

And Hope but God present in sorrow ? 
Beauty fades with the light, and Hope seems 

to die, 

But God will be Heaven to-morrow.”’ 

Miss Channing also read the following 
characteristic letter, written by Miss Pea- 
body just before her 83d birthday: 


My Dear Mrs. Cheney: I went into town 
Mouday—to get a demonstration that my 
day for social intercourse, beyond a vir- 
tual téte &-téte, and out of reach of my 
own chamber, is past and gone for the 
forever of this world; and so I cannot go 
and hear you on Monday, on which day I 
sha!l be 83 years old. 


But I do not complain, Within ten days | 


I have bad the pleasure of knowing that 
my kindergarten work is done, and the 
great aim being accomplished by abler 
and younger hands than mine; and also 
that Sarah Winnemucca’s great experi- 
ment is so far accomplished that it needs 
no further bolstering up, all the condi- 
tions of independence in self-support and 
the education of their children within 
themselves being attained—on a small 
scale as to numbers, indeed, but making 
a vital seed of an ideal future. AsI real- 
ized all this, at a moment when I seemed 
to be entirely exhausted of physical en- 
ergy, I was perfectly acquiescent, and 
said, ‘‘Now, Lord, let thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.’’ But since May came in I have 
taken a turn upward physically, and think 
I shall have a season for solitude and rem- 
iniscence, which may last’some time, and 
bear fruit of another kind than the past 
has ripened. lam not quite blind, deaf, 
and dumb yet, though nearly so from dim 
eyes, dull ears, and voice-repressing bron- 
chial organs. But ‘Silence is golden,”’ 
and the eyes of the spirit, and its ears too, 
open all the more as the sensuous organs 
close. I hope the writing of the Reminis- 


cences of my life may prove of value. A | 
life as long as mine, and having such rare | 


relations with the best of my contempo- 
raries, ought to teach lessons worth re- 
cording. 


I write to assure you that my absence | 


on Monday is inevitable and not from 
want of interest. 
time to come now and then for a téte-a- 
tete. Truly yours, 

Euiz. P, PEABODY. 

Miss Alice Burditt told of the Elizabeth 
Peabody House at 87 Poplar St., Boston, 
with its many clubs and classes for poor 
people of all ages. She said: 

It is a fitting memorial to her. It is 
really a kindergarten settlement, and 
reaches the homes through the children. 
lt is carried on wholly by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and all who honor Miss Pea- 
body have the opportunity to give prac- 
tical help. You are all invited to visit it. 


Miss Burditt gave an amusing account 


of the polyglot names of the bright little | 


children who make up the classes. 


Mrs. Howe called upon Rev. Dr. E. E. | 


Hale as ‘‘one of Miss Peabody’s grand 
children.’’ He paid a tribute to her en- 
tire unselfishness—‘‘I don’t think she 
ever thought of herself at all,’’—and he 
recommended that some of the societies 
Which mark historic sites with monu- 
ments should by all means put up a tab- 
let half way down West St. 
Mr, F. B. Sanborn said in part: 


MR. SANBORN’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Peabody was not fully able to dis- 
Unguish between what had happened and 
What ought to have happened. Henry 
James describes some person as having 
“not only @ provincial but a parochial 
mind.’’ Miss Peabody’s mind was the 
most extreme and delightful example of 
the opposite. Her universality was won- 
derf il, She was most appreciative; no 
intellect ever appealed to her in vain. 
She saw and knew every distinguished 
Person within her reach. No German, 
Pole, Hungarian or Syrian worth know- 
'ng could appear in Boston without at- 
tracting her attention. She was like an 
astronomer seeking for a new star, and 
Sometimes discovered those that were in- 
Visible to the naked eye. 

She used to sit in the Summer School of 
Philosophy and seem asleep; perhaps she 


I hope you may have | 





was called upon, she always had the sub- 
ject so thoroughly in ber mind tbat she 
could entertiin us for fifteen or twenty 
minutes with interesting and instructive 
remarks. 

Several of the speakers referred to Miss 
Peabody’s enthusiastic interest in the 
**Indian princess,’’ Sarah Winnemucca, of 
whom her friends did not generally ap- 
prove. Col. T. W. Higginson said that she 
was a wonderful woman and a power for 
good, in spite of ‘‘some strange incidental 
flirtations with new enterprises.’’ 

He said in part: 


COL. HIGGINSON’S SPEECH. 


Her quality was best touched off by 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who said 
that “she was always supplying some 
want which bad first been created.” I 
feel especially the importance of thatearly 
class of Miss Peabody’s. It gave me my 
first insight into many things. 

Once as I was going through West St. 
in a fierce snow storm, there came a sud- 
den gust so violent that I thought of get- 
ting under cover, when | saw a curious 
bundle down in the snow in the middle of 
the street, and a policeman approaching 
to give aid. I heiped to lift it, and the 
mass of imperfectly disengaged and hu- 
manized snow proved to be my dear old 
friend, Miss Peabody. She took my arm 
and staggered on, and immediately said, 
“T was just going to write you a letter 
about Sarah Winnemucca,” as calmly as 
as if we had beeo walking arm in arm by 
moonlight. This serenity in her was very 
charming. She was singularly well in- 
formed, and almost learned, despite the 
| disadvantages of women in hertime, At 
| the Radical Club, I was often astounded 
| by the way in which, after sitting appar- 
| ently asleep, she would open her eyes at 
Jast and come in with a reply to some 
question which Dr. Hedge and Dr. Bartol 
had confessed themselves unable to an- 
swer. Her imagination had the power of 
| throwing a charm around everything, 
though it sometimes ran away with her, 
and suggested the definition written on 
| the blackboard by a pupil in a colored 
| school down South: ‘Imagination is a 
quality very useful to the historian, as it 
enables him to complete his record by 
| supplying missing facts.’’ Miss Peabody’s 
kindness and charity were as boundless 
as those of the lady who was forced to 
send away a very unsatisfactory servant, 
| aftera few days of trial, during which 
| the contents of a flask of choice brandy 
| had greatly diminished. The girl asked 
fora recommendation. ‘The mistress had 
not the heart to refuse, so she wrote: 
| “This young woman was with me only a 
day or two, so I did not have time to get 
| fully acquainted with her, but I have rea- 
| son to think there is something good in 
| her.’’ 


| Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, of Los 
| Angeles, first president of the New Eog- 
land Women’s Club, keeps always a loving 
| interest in all its doings. She contributed 
the following appreciative words to the 


Peabody memorial: 


On reaching Boston from Ohio with my 
family in 55, one of the earliest hands of 
greeting and fellowship extended to me 
was the hand which had already given its 
| warm sisterly clasp and its active interest 
| to those most needing it from foreign 
lands, or from our own West. 


Through the years after this we were 
intimate friends, and my family were gain- 
ers as well as myself from her frequent 
| visits, her contagious enthusiasm and her 


| fine scholarship; and always she brought 
to our notice, for our sympathy and en- 
joyment, the rare persons who sought her 
from our own land. It was she who gave 
me letters of introduction to the Fremonts 
at Washington, at whose home she was a 
welcome guest, to Carl Schurz and wife, 
to Dr. Salga and many others. 

Miss Peabody was a valued member of 
the New England Women’s Ciub, and 
one of my last glimpses of her was as 
“The Grandmother of Boston’? in the 
notable ‘‘Jarley Waxworks,’’ given by 
Miss Hale. 

It was a title which the dear woman had 
, well earned from her faithful teachings in 
four generations of the best Boston fam- 
ilies, by whom she was revered and be- 
loved. . ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 

She has written herself large on the page 
of our educational) life, and multitudes 
do and long will rise to call her biessed; 
and blessed among women she surely is 
| a8 a rare exampleof ‘‘the eternal feminiue”’ 
in nature and in the scholarship which 
she used always to the ends of the high- 
est human development and welfare. 


Julian Hawthorne, whose mother was 
a sister of Miss Peabody, writes: 


She was one of the best and most lov- 
able, as well asa very learned woman. | 
remember, in the latter years of her life, 
she was greatly interested in the cause of 
the American Indians; and once, in 1882 
or 3, I think, I had been in her house in 
Concord, and we had beeu talking about 
the Indians, and about a certain young 
Indian woman who was a pro!«gé of hers; 
and when I went away that alternovun, 
she stood at the door of her little house, 
with her lovely white hair streaming 
round her kind, benevolent old face, and 
she threw up one arm and called out to 
me in that kind voice of hers, which nev- 
er said a harsh word to any human being, 
**] am the champion of the Indians!’ It 
was a thing to make one smile, and yet to 
bring tears to the eyes; and I have never 
forgotten it. It was very characteristic 
of her, too; always enlisting in desperate 
causes, out of pure human charity and 
love. She did great good in the world, 
and lived to do it; that was her happivess; 
and she was as modest and self-effacing as 
she was good. 








was; but when the paper was over and she | 





It was an interesting and delightful 
afternoon, of which this is an wholly in- 
adequate report. a. 8.1 





-_-—— 


WILL CLOSE AT ONE. 
From this time on, the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL will close on Saturdays 
at one o'clock, 





AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 

A National Child Labor Committee has 
been organized, to *‘supervise the actions 
of existing State and labor committees in 
all parts of the country, and to prevent in 
the newer States the sacrifice of child life 
which has characterized some older indus- 
trial communities.’”’ The committee in- 
cludes Grover Cleveland, Edgar G. Mur- 
phy, Secretary Southern Education Board; 
Florence Kelley, Secretary National Con- 
sumers’ League; Jane Addams, Hull 
House; Hugh F. Fox, President of the 
State Board of Children’s Guardians and 
of the Children’s Protective League, New 
Jersey; Gardinal Gibbons, Hoke Smith, 
Bishop David H. Greer, Isaac N. Selig- 
man, Dr. J. H. Kirkland, Chancellor of 
the Vanderbilt University, and Talcott 
Williams. 


-_*- 


KITTRELL COLLEGE. 





Prof. Wm. H. Ferris, M. A., Yale ‘99, 
Harvard ’00, and vow instructor in sci- 
ence at Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. C., is 
in Boston in the interest of that institu- 
tion, 

There is a romance connected with the 
early history of Kittrell College, Orsian 
Hawkins, the father of the present presi- 
dent, was a slave on the grounds. He 
helped to set the trees on the campus; 
and slept on the floor of the present reci- 
tation building as his master slept on the 
bed. Prof. Jno. R. Hawkins has now 
made this one of the best institutions in 
the country. 

When he and his wife, then Miss Ken- 
nedy, came to Kittrell to teach seventeen 
years ago, tliey found one building and 
sixteen boarding students, Then Princi- 
pal A. B. Goines and Prof. Hawkins had 
to plough and farm as well as teach, 
Often they would spend the entire day 
cutting wood in the forest, while Mrs. 
Goines and Miss Kennedy not only taught, 
but cooked, washed and ironed. 

As a result of this toil and self-sacrifice, 
Principal Goines received $38.50 on his 
first year’s salary and Prof. Hawkins $15, 


Such were the privations in the early 
years. Principal Goines has gone to his 
rest, and Prof. Hawkins has been the 


president of the school since 1889. Dur- 
ing this time the schvol has grown from 
one to five buildings, from sixteen to two 
hundred and fifty students, and to-day 
has industrial, commercial, normal, col- 
lege, musical and theological depart- 
ments. 

The school, founded by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Kittrell, 
began at Kittrell, N. C., Feb. 7, 1886. It 
was incorporated by the Legislature in 
1887, under the name of The Kittrell Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, which has 
been changed to Kittrell College. It is 
governed by a board of trustees, repre- 
senting different denominations. The 
board bought sixty acres of Jand at Kit- 
trell and established the work. 

The boys are taught buttermaking, 
brickmaking, farming, printing and car- 
pentry. The girls, hygienic cooking, 
housekeeping and sewing. No matter 
how rich the parents, each student is re 
quired to spend two hours every after- 
noon working with his or her hands. 

Miss Mary Shannon, of Newton, Mass. 
Miss H. B. Kinnicutt, of Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Hester H. Wetherell, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., are friends who have remem 
bered Kittrell in their wills, or made spe- 
cial provision for it otherwise. 

Prof. Ferris desires to raise funds to 
erect for the girls a special building for 
domestic science, furnished with neces- 
sary equipments for instruction in all 
lines of domestic work, and for the boys 
a special building, equipped for instruc- 
tion in printing, carpenteri: g, blacksmith- 
ing, shoemaking, etc. 

Contributions may be sent to President 
Jno. R. Hawkins, Kittrell College, Kit- 
trell, N. C. Those desiring further in- 
forma:ion may communicate with Prof, 
W. H. Ferris, 61 Joy St., Boston, Mass., 
who is open to engagements to speak in 
the interest of the institution. 

Kittrell is now frequented by a few 
Northern bhuntsmen. But a few years 
ago, before the springs ran dry and the 
hotel was burned, Kittrell Springs was 
one of the most popular resorts in the 
South. It is a quiet village, numbering 
scarcely over two hundred inhabitants. 
But the undulating hills and forests, 
which teem with pine, oak, spruce, hick- 
ory, elm, sycamore and walnut trees, give 
to the scenery variety and beauty. The 


nearest town, Henderson, is eight miles 
This is a purely rural district. 
‘ 


away. 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM! 
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Webster's Dictionary and Woman’s Journal. 





For 


FOUR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's Journat 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster's 


Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 


This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 





Cotton, tobacco and strawberries are the 
most profitable crops. 

The school is situated in a beautiful 
valley, surrounded by picturesque hills 
and forests. Thereis something calming 
and soothing to the nerves in this serene 
spot. The air, the pine clad hills are 
sweet and invigorating. Nature has been 
kind to Kittrell. Men and women have 
added their self-sacrificing toil, and the 
resultis an excellent and promising school. 


—_— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The ladies of the House Committee at 
Elizabeth Peabody House, 87 Poplar St., 
Boston, on Monday afternoon, May 16, at 
3.30 o'clock, will celebrate the 100th birth- 
day of Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. 
The speakers will be Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Frank B., 
Sanborn. 


7 - --—— 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 





For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


— = —_—— 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers, 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, tc 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest. at their discretion, tothe support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
wotion of the principles which it advocates 











BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Dariel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth. 

PRICE, 81.00. 

Every phase of the woman Question exhaust- 

ively treated. 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 
2—6 New Reade *t., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


BERLI N and the 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 





Special party for delegates and friends, with 
a delightful and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. Due in New York July 
“1. All expenses, $295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MRS. M. D. FRAZAKR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston. Mass. 

Business established in 1889 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 





The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





LADIES’ 
TAILORING DEPT. 








Quiet and attractive show and 
fitting room, reached by elevator, 
Polite 
and 


attention, latest fabrics 


designs Garments made 
on the premises and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We invite the attention of ladies 
who in’end ordering a cloth suit 
or outer garment, to our facili- 


ties for doing their work. 





Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 
400 Washington Street 














FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irrespousible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggie now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by bundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and sivce Russia's 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists aud human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more aod more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autecratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free iiussia.”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 














GENERAL WORK.—<Armenian of 55 is wil 
ling to do any kind of work for small pay in or 
der to acquire English. Address ALEXAN Arca 
RIAN, Care A. B. Selian, 5 Chatham Row, Boston 
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WHEN YOU HEAR THE ROBIN CALL. 


BY AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL. 
You may read it “May” on the calendar, 
You may fix your heart on spring, 
But until you hear the robin’s song 
You will find it no such thing! 
For he’s sure just when the snow flies, 
And he knows spring's secrets all. 
You may be quite sure ‘tis May-time 
When you hear the robin call! 


They’1l tell you the winter’s ended— 
You will hear it everywhere 
Just for a little sunshine 
And a breath of April air, 
But you may be sure of one thing; 
As sure as that rain will fall, 
It is really, truly springtime 
When, you hear the robin call! 
—/St. Nicholas. 


— oO Oa 


CLOVER. 


BY JOHN BANISTER TABB. 





Little masters, bat in hand 

Let me in your presence stand, 
Till your silence solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 


Tell me—for I long to know— 
How, in darkness there below, 
Was your fairy fabric spun, 

Spread and fashioned, three in one. 


Did your gossips gold and blue, 
Sky and sunshine, choose for you, 
Ere your triple forms were seen, 
Suited liveries of green? 


Can ye,—if ye dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed,— 
Like the Genie, once again 
Get you back into the grain? 


Little masters, may I stand 
In your presence, hat in hand, 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery ? 








-_*o- 


' HOME-LIKE SEEMS THE VAST 
aaa UNKNOWN.” 





BY REV. J. W. CHADWICK. 





As when the friends we dearly love 
Go sailing o'er the sea 

For all the joy to which they go 
Our hearts will saddened be, 


So, » hen upon that sea that rolls 
All Heaven and earth between, 
Those whom we love upon the deck 

Of death's great ship are seen, 


For all the joy to which they go, 
Though Heaven be e’er so sweet, 
And all so good and beautiful 
The folk they go to meet, 


As with intensest gaze we watch 
And see them pass from sight, 

God help us! but our human hearts 
Are anything but light. 


As when the friends we dearly love 
Have gone, beyond the sea, 

And in a country new and strange 
Found immortality, 


The far-off land in which they bide, 
Which erst did ever seem 

Some unsubstantial pageant, 
A dreamer’s idle dream, 


Now seems more solid to my soul 
Than is the earth [ tread 

What time I walk, with reverent feet 
The city of the dead. 


Not Europe seems so real to me, 
The Alps not more eterne 

Than that dear land, for which at times 
My heart doth inly burn. 


And not more sure am [, that whom 
The Atlantic waves divide, 

Shall meet again some happy day, 
And linger side by side, 


Than that the day will surely come, 
When [, and all [ love, 

Shall meet again, and clasp, and kiss, 
In that dear world above 





—_—- 


Grandmother’s Lark. 





Grandma Deering stood at the parlor 
window with a brave smile on her face, 
waving her hand valiantly while they all 
drove off. They were her son, John Deer- 
ing, his wife, Emmeline, and their four 
children. They were going to the State 
Fair at Miller's Grove. They had not 
asked grandma to go, nor even whether 
she wanted to go; but they had said, 
laughingly, as they packed themselves 
and the big lunch basket into the carriage, 
“It’s lucky grandma isn’t going, because 
there wouldn’t be room in the ‘demo- 
crat,’”’ 

During the weeks that the air and the 
conversation had been so full of ‘‘fair,” 
grandma would not admit, even to herself, 
that she wanted to go; but somehow those 
words, “it’s lucky grandma isn’t going,”’ 
struck a chord that vibrated strangely. 

When the last little fluttering handker- 
chief had disappeared around the corner, 
grandma turned from the window with a 
sigh. The whole long day was before her. 
She looked about the cosy parlor in which 
were many things brought from her own 
housekeeping in the old-fashioned place 
where she had reared her children. There 
was her husband's® picture, oil-painted, in 
an oval gilt frame, and under it the wreath 
which had lain on his coffin. Emmeline 





had had the wreath waxed and mounted 
for her mother-in-law. There was her 
husband’s solid mahogany easy chair, 
which Emmeline haa cushioned with that 
bright-colored velvet. It had been hard, 
so bard, to break up that old home, and 
the wisdom of doing it was not clear to 
grandma even now. To be sure, she was 
all alone. Jennie and Laura were mar- 
ried and living in a distant State, and John 
and Emmeline did not care to live in the 
old house, 

Yes, she was all alone, but still she was 
strong. Strong enough, at least, to look 
out for herself, and do her own work in 
her own leisurely fashion. She had never 
been a rusher like Emmeline, But John 
and Emmeline said she got tired; or rather 
Emmeline said so, and John agreed. But 
what if she did get tired? Didu’t she 
have all the time she wanted to rest? 
Vain questioning and useless logic when 
Emmeline had made up her mind, 

Grandma came to John’s and brought 
some of her things, but she never could 
tell whether it was pain or pleasure she 
felt at seeing them there in that new-style 
parlor, It was like Emmeline’s brisk con- 
scientiousness to put them there to show 
that John’s mother was welcome to the 
best. Yes, Emmeline meant to be very 
kind, only— There was a sudden loud 
knocking at the back of the house. Grand- 
ma stood transfixed. The knocking was 
repeated, 

‘It ’most seems as if it was a warnin’ 
to me for bein’ so unthankful for all my 
mercies,’’ she murmured, nervously. ‘I 
wonder who it can be. Everybody knows 
it’s a fair day, and they’re all gone,”’ 

“Hi, hi, hi! Hi, hi, hi!’’ 

Grandma Deering almost doubted her 
own ears, but she hurried to the back 
door, ‘Is that you, Bob?’’ she inquired, 
cautiously. 

Reassuring response came in a boy’s 
hearty imperative. ‘Course it is. Open 
the door, quick!” 

When this was done, a sturdy figure in 
a golf rig took a flying jump and landed 
in the middle of the kitchen, making the 
empty kettle on the cold stove hop with 
surprise, and causing Emmeline’s row of 
bright tins, standing primly on the dress- 
er, to slide down with simultaneous pro- 
test. 

**Bob, Bob!’ laughed grandma, as she 
ran to set up the covers, ‘‘you stop your 
capers. What did you come back for?” 

“You!’’ The lad took two strides near- 
er the dresser, thrust his hands deep into 
his pockets, and watched to see the effect 
of this piece of news. 

The effect it had was to twist grandma 
about in a hurry, to set a stare of incre- 
dulity in her brown eyes, and dash quite 
a pretty shade of pink into her cheeks. 
‘*Me? Me?’ 

‘You!’ beamed the young fellow, in 
supreme enjoyment of the scene, 

‘‘Me?”” Grandma repeated the word 
wonderingly, with a vague feeling that 
this must be one of Bob’s jokes. The 
steady gray eyes looked honest, though. 

“Yes, you! You wanted to go to the 
fair. I saw it in your face when we all 
drove off, and I just said to myself, ‘She 
shan’t stay there alone, all day, not if I 
know it,’ so I came back for you.” 

The pink flush deepened into crimson. 
“*T didn’t mean that anybody should know. 


I’'d—I’d just as lief stay home. What 
will your mother say?’ 
“Oh, she won’t say anything. I just 


told them that I’d got to go back to the 
house for something, and that they needn't 
wait, because I'd go on the electric.”’ Bob 
took his bands out of his pockets and 
straightened his broad shoulders with the 
air of a capitalist. He hadn’t been bell- 
boy in the big hotel all summer for 
nothing. 

‘‘And was I what you came back for?” 
Grandma put the question tremulously. 
It was all so strange, so very strange. 

“You see’’—the big boy was twirling 
his plaid cap by the button and looking 
decidedly shy; it wasn’t so easy for a fel 
low to come to the point and reveal him- 
self, after all—‘*You see, there was an 
awfully nice old lady—I mean a lady at 
the hotel this summer, and she somehow 
made me think of you—only she was dif- 
ferent, somehow. She had a grandson, too, 
about my age, and they were great chums. 
They used to go off together on some lark 
or other every day. She always wore a 
short skirt and a shirt waist, except when 
she went down to dinner, and she went 
out in all kinds of weather, just like the 
girls. I heard some of the ladies talking 
about her, out on the piazza one day, and 
they said she was a school-teacher and 
that she was educating that grandson. 
My, but he thought a heap of her!” 

Bob stopped and looked bashfully at 
his grandmother, She was sitting with 
her hands clasped on the kitchen table, 
looking at the boy and drinkiug in every 
word he said. Her brown eyes were shin- 
ing with a new light. 

‘And did that grandmother have white 
hair?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, she did, but it wasn’t curly like 
yours,’’ nodded Bob. 





‘And she was wrinkled?”’ 

“Some. As much as you, I guess. 
You aren’t hardly wrinkled any.’’ Bob 
made a brave attempt to look his grand- 
mother squarely in the eye when he said 
that. ‘‘Anyhow, she wasn’t as pretty as 
you, only she seemed—more—more—well, 
used to things, you know.’’ Then Bob 
gave over trying to make this meek little 
homekeeping body understand the differ- 
ence between herself and that other most 
modern of grandmas, and asked, anxious- 
ly, **Do you suppose you could be ready 
for that half-past nine electric?”’ 

Grandma rose confidently, but sudden- 
ly her enthusiasm failed. ‘But the 


money, Bob,’’ she said humbly, “I 
haven’t any.”’ 

“Well, I have,’’ returned the boy 
promptly. “I haven’t been working all 


summer for nothing. I guess a fellow 
with seventy-five dollars in his inside 
pocket, so to speak, can afford a quarter 
or so to take his grandmother to the fair. 
Now hustle.”’ 

The assurance that the money was forth- 
coming, and Bob’s assumption of mascu- 
line 'gruffness, made grandma laugh. She 
scuttled across the kitchen as gleefully as 
if her last birthday had not ticked off 
“sixty-nine,’’ Upstairs—shall I tell it? 
Upstairs she looked at herself in the glass 
for as much as two minutes. Then she 
pulled the wavy white hair down around 
her temples and ears in soft full curves, 
observed that there was pink in her 
cheeks, and, yes, red in the lips that 
smiled at the glass, and noted that her 
figure was slender. Why, she was as 
slender as Flossy, her granddaughter, and 
about her size. Would she dare? 

‘Land of the living!’ Bob Deering 
took his teeth out of a huge slice of gin- 
gerbread to make the exclamation, and 
then whistled shrilly. 

The girl in the blue golf-skirt and pink 
shirt-waist, with the becoming black vel- 
vet stock, put her blue and white straw 
outing hat the least bit to one side, and 
laughed. ‘Do I look nice?” 

‘*Nice? I should say you did!’ The 
reply was prompt, and the steady eyes did 
not belie the words, 

‘*And—and—do I look as young as that 
other grandmother?”’ 

“I should say you did! Younger! 
Why, you don’t look a day older than 
sixteen!’’ 

Grandma Deering laughed aloud. Why, 
how many times had she laughed out loud 
within the last half hour? ‘*Now, Bob, 
that’s too much,’’ she declared, ‘But do 
you know, I feel young. Why, it wouldn’t 
surprise me one bit to hear somebody 
say, ‘There’s Debby Haskell going to the 
fair with Bob Deering.’’’ Then she add- 
ed wistfully, ‘‘You look just the way he 
used to when we went to school to- 
gether,”’ 

Bob gave his grandmother a queer look. 
He had learned several things since be 
jumped out of that carriage a few minutes 
before. One was that hearts stay young, 
if bodies do grow old. 

“Are we walking too fast for you?’”’ he 
asked, as they hurried down street. 

“No, oh no, not a bit,’’ responded 
grandma, breathless, but radiant. “I 
didn’t know—lI never thought of such a 
thing as my ever enjoyin’ anything again, 
except my victuals,”’ 

She was walking along as lightly as a 
girl, in her short skirt. The soft Septem- 
ber air falling upon her face, the sight of 
the fields and the trees and the bright 
blue sky, the sense of freedom and adven- 
ture, filled her with a sort of ecstacy. 
‘I’m ever so much obliged to you, Bob,”’ 
she said, shyly, looking up. 

He looked down, caught the exultation 
of her mood, and nodded his head confi- 
dently. ‘I knew you were the girl for a 
lark. Hi, hi, hi! Waita minute!’ Bob 
ran to head the electric car that was whiz. 
zing along the highway at right angles. 

The motorman and conductor, and all 
the passengers, smiled at the pair who 
clambered aboard, It was a nice smile, 
too. Perhaps they did not know all the 
story, but they could see that there was a 
boy whose heart was in the right place. 
All the world loves a loving heart. 

Such a gay, laughing, chattering crowd! 
How they did push and rush, to be sure! 
At the entrance to the grounds Grandma 
Deering slipped a timid hand around Bob’s 
arm. It had been so long, so very long, 
since she had been out of Emmeline’s 
prim parlor except to Sunday morning 
meeting that she was frightened. But 
Bob put a strong, friendly hand over hers, 
and said, kindly, *‘Now, don’t be afraid, 
grandma. I'll take care of you, I guess. 
I know just where to find the folks.” 

Across the grounds where the people 
from ‘‘Dover way’’ were wont to gather, 
the Deerings, just arrived, were folding 
the carriage dusters and disposing of their 
lunch baskets. One of the five-year-old 
twins was the first to see the pair slowly 
sauntering along. ‘Mamma! mamma!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘There’s Bob and some- 
body with him. Somebody that looks like 
Fiossie.”’ 

Flossie turned quickly, stared at the 





person who looked like her, and shrieked, 
‘Why, it’s grandma!”’ 

Then there wasarush, And if Grand- 
ma Deering had been having any doubts 
about her welcome, she was quickly re- 
lieved of them. 

After explanations and a relay of 
cookies, the children bore their grand- 
mother off to see the sights. Although 
she had visited many fairs in her life, she 
was sure that she saw more funny things 
and more curious things that day than she 
had ever seen before. She had almost 
forgotten that gypsy camps, shooting gal- 
leries, militia bands, dancing bears, ab- 
normal vegetables and vainglorious prize 
cattle were objects of such breathless in- 
terest. She was glad to see things through 
the eager eyes of the little children who 
took her so joyously into their happiness, 
and she caught their hands with a close- 
ness which surprised them, but which 
meant to her that she would keep in their 
lives for whatever of love and sympathy 
and helpfulness she could give and get. 

It was a very tired but thoroughly hap- 
py grandma, whom Bob helped in to the 
democrat that night, and it is quite cer- 
tain that he heard, although he never pre- 
tended to,a whispered voi'e which said, 
‘I’m ever so much obliged to you, Bob. 
It was a lovely lark!’’—The American 
Boy. 


MODERN HOMES AND HOME MAKERS. 

An interesting conference was held a 
few days ago by the Chicago Woman’s 
Club on ‘‘Women and Modern Industrial- 
ism.” The first morning was devoted to 
The Home as Affected by Industrialism, 

Mrs. Leslie Lewis of the Home Depart- 
ment presented answers to questions sent 
out to specialists. She found as a general 
principle that people think in classes 
rather than form independent judgments 
upon facts, and the answers which she re- 
ceived largely represented class opinions 
upon the different questions, In answer 
to the question, What is the future of the 
trades and professions which enter the 
home? there was a general agreement that 
the tendency is for much that has been 
done in the home to be done outside, just 
as many of the occupations familiar to the 
old colonial homes are now absorbed by 
the factories. The occupations which re- 
main will tend to become more skilled and 
scientific. There was general agreement, 
also, that the organization of the home is 
undergoing marked modification, caused 
by the great consolidation and specializa- 
tion going on everywhere, and that there 
is destined to be still further change. The 
study of domestic arts and sciences in the 
public schools was commended as a step 
of great value in the improvement of the 
home. Some said that housekeeping 
should be a reguwar branch in all gram- 
mar schools, 

‘The question bad been asked, What im- 
provements are needed to meet the de- 
mauds of growing luxury in the homes? 
Miss Caroliuve I. Hunt replied that no con- 
cessions should be made to growing lux- 
ury. On the other hand, there should be 
greater simplification in home work. Cen- 
tral heating plants, which would do away 
with all the work and dust in the several 
homes, and central power plants, which 
would perform many of the little home 
industries, were steps in this direction. 
Cooking and washing, also, should be 
done in central establishments, thus mak- 
ing a great economy of effort. Each adult 
should make his own bed and wait upon 
himself at table, 

Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on Special Mod- 
ifications in Education Needed to Meet 
the Requirements of Good Housekeeping. 
She said there is now special training for 
almost every occupation. Even the col- 
leges have been forced to modify their 
courses and specialize in the line of the 
student’s future occupation. But the oc- 
cupation of home-making is still one for 
which no special training has been de- 
manded, The public schools have begun 
to teach certain phases of home-making, 
but this occupation should be made a reg- 
ular branch of collegiate study. Great 
industrial changes have revolutionized 
housekeeping. Many home _ industries 
have been taken out of the home and 
put into the factory. One result has been 
that many women have been taken out of 
home life and put into the factory life, J. 
M. Barrie, in his ‘‘Margaret Ogilvie,”’ la- 
ments that the coming of the factory, with 
its admitted advantages, has so largely 
taken away the old home life which was 
the making of Scotland. The concentra- 
tion of people in cities has also madea 
new kind of home. Child-training is left 
more and more to the schools, and there 
seems to be an increasing lack of active 
interest on the part of parents as to the 
welfare of their children. 

There is need, therefore, she said, of a 
training which will give a general grasp 
of the situation, which will impress the 
meaning of the home, and awaken a juster 
sense of values. What kind of training is 
needed? It should be at least upon four 
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general subjects: (1) Sociology, showing 
the place and function of the home in go- 
ciety, and the relation of child-training to 
it. (2) Economics. There is much waste, 
misdirected effort, and trouble for lack of 
a knowledge of home economics. (3) Sci- 
ence in its application. Much of our sei. 
entific education is too theoretical. We 
should learn to apply it. Education should 
be adapted to the special needs of the 
times. (4) In the same line there should 
be more direct study of the problems of 
the home. Multitudes of housekeepers 
do not so much as know that there are 
important subjects of scientific study in 
ventilation, sanitation, drainage, tapes- 
tries, dust and microbes, and the chemis. 
try of cooking. If the home-maker be. 
comes proficient both theoretically and 
practically on these important lines, it is 
probable that a number of problems, even 
the crucial one of domestic service, wil! 
be solved. 

Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart, whose husband 
has been associated with Carroll D. Wright 
in the investigation and compilation of 
statistics upon industrial matters, gave the 
results of her own personal investigation 
of the workingmen’s homes of Chicago, 
She had found a new heroine and captain 
of finance—the wife of the modern work- 
ingman, who will bear and rear a large 
family of children, make a home in deso- 
late surroundings comfortable and often 
beautiful, manage the family finances, on 
an income of $9 a week or a little more, 
and will even do outside work to eke out 
the family income when work for the 
father is slack. 

There are women who work all day at 
home, and then go out and scrub until ten 
or eleven at night in the down-town oftice 
buildings. Mrs. Stewart knew of one such 
woman who made a journey of seven 
miles and back each night, two miles of it 
walking, in order to help pay for a little 
cottage. Nine out of ten of these women, 
she thought, were careful and skillful in 
the management of the family income, 
And hundreds of these little homes, in 
the most desolate and dirty surroundings 
without, will be found cheerful and even 
beautiful within. The tax which it means 
for her to do all this can be imagined. 
Mrs, Stewart pleaded for institutions 
which would give her larger liberty, for 
rest, pleasure, and even culture—public 
kindergartens and public creches, where 
she may leave the children while she goes 
to work; parks which will beautify her 
surroundings and make playgrounds for 
her children; municipal tenements, which 
shall be both sanitary and sightly; better 
homes for the working men and better op- 
portunities for their wives and daughters. 

The free parliament which followed 
showed the Chicago women to be full of 
ideas and enthusiasm upon these subjects. 
One woman thought public sentiment 
should make it as great a disgrace for a girl 
to marry who does not understand the man- 
agement of a home as for a manto marry 
who cannot support his family. Miss Jane 
Addams thought that the statement as to 
the financial ability of workingmen’s wives 
had been put rather too strongly. The 
acme of virtue among workingmen, ac- 
cording to current standards, is to ‘bring 
home his envelope unopened.’’ The wife 
manages all the family expenses, even to 
the buying of her husband’s clothes. Miss 
Addams thought that the husband’s wider 
contact with life often makes him a better 
judge of economies, and that it would be 
te the advantage of all if he were to as- 
sume a larger part in the management of 
the finances, Another woman thought 
that this is a rule of general application. 
Many men of large financial ability do not 
give the advantage of their experience and 
judgment to the family finances. Some 
women thought that many of the present 
industries, even bread-making, should be 
eliminated from modern homes, the wom- 
en devoting themselves to seeing that 
these things are properly and purely made 
and sold at a reasonable figure. 

Science was a great word at the confer- 
ence. ‘‘We should be more scientific,”’ was 
the cry. 

A morning given to the new opportuni- 
ties for women in the industries was fol- 
lowed by remarks on the effect of all this 
new industrialism on the social life of 
women. 

Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, who was a news- 
paper woman before she became head of 4 
household, said that a newspaper woman 
generally marries a newspaper man, and 
hence in her home the newspaper atmos- 
phere is always around her, and there is 
always a longing to return to the old fas- 
cinating life. When the home has been 





| formed and perhaps two or three children 


have come to it, she often goes back to 
the office, partly from love of the work, 
and partly to increase the family income. 
Mrs. Peattie confessed to having done this 
herself. The effect of this, she thought, 
was detrimental to the home. There may 
be grandmothers and sisters perfectly 
competent to look after and rear the 
children; but, after all, there is no one 
who can take the place of the mother. 
The remedy for this, according to Mrs. 
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Peattie, was that the woman head of a 
household should undertake no newspaper 
work except such as she could take home, 
and there is a great amount of this which 
the experienced newspaper woman can 
find. 

Mrs. Oscar Lovell Triggs, wife of the 
noted professor, thought the entrance of 
woman upon the different industries had 
had an unfavorable effect upon masculine 
manners. The fact that man meets wom- 
en in so many of the industries, where 
there is not time to take his hat off, has 
created a new social code of conduct, as 
seen, for example, in the street cars. Mrs. 
Triggs was going home from the city after 
reading an essay on The Chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. The car was crowded, and 
she clutched a strap in front of three 
young men, who viewed her with uncon- 
cerned interest, while she tried to dispose 
of a superfluous abundance of skirts, hunt 
for her ticket in her purse, and hang to 
the manuscript on The Chivalry of the 
Middle Ages. 

Miss Lucy Monroe thought that the 
participation of women in business had 
had the same effect upon the woman as 
upon the man, She gains more than she 
loses. She has the sense of participation 
in large affairs. She has contact with peo- 
ple through business, as she did through 
society, and she meets them in more vital 
relations. She is in the thick of things. 
The result is that there is a simplification 
of things in a@ woman’s life. The unim- 
portant things for which she has no time 
are weeded out. Woman becomes more 
appreciative of the attitude of a man who 
comes home brain-tired and has little ap- 
petite for social functions. She looks at 
things more from the man's point of view. 
The home becomes a refuge, and her ap- 
preciation of it is rather increased by the 
fact that she gets away from it for a time; 
for nothing will take out of a woman’s 
heart its longing for and love of home. 

Miss Jean Cogwill, who has been suc- 
cessively teacher, actress, and newspaper 
woman, made a plea for the woman whose 
industsial occupations deprive her of so- 
cial advantages. This is the woman, she 
thought, in special need of study and 
sympathy. We do not need to discuss 
the woman who has ideals, but the 
woman who has not had the opportunity 
to acquire ideals. In her reportorial 
investigations she had been to a twine 


factory which gave its operatives more 


than usual advantages. Among these 
were little entertainments at the noon 
hour, when different musicians and other 
artists came and entertained the girls. 
She asked one of the operatives if she did 
not enjoy these entertainments. The girl 
thought awhile and then replied, slowly, 
“Yes, but what’s the use? We can’t never 
come to do it.’’ There was a volume of 
pathos and suggestion in this comment. 
Here was a girl whose finer instincts were 
being starved by the industrial life into 
which modern commercialism had forced 
her. It is these women and their social 
life which should be the chief concern of 
more favored women. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 


Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Several months have elapsed since a let- 
ter from Maine was sent to the JouRNAL— 
not because of lack of news, but chiefly 
because the time has been so filled with 
work which must be done at all events, 
that the letter has been delayed from week 
to week, in the vain hope that a ‘‘more 
convenient season’’ might present itself. 

Now that the winter’s activities are clos- 
ing, and we are feeling the reaction which 
must inevitably follow the cold and stren- 
uous season just passed, we find ourselves 
quite in sympathy with the following 
lines, which appeared in a recent publica- 
tion under the title of 

MY EPITAPH. 
“Here lies, by death smitten— 
Oh, must it be written ?— 
To moulder away in the dust, 
A poor, hapless creature ; 
No mercy could reach her, 
But die she assuredly must. 
It was such a pity, 
That just ‘‘one more committee”’ 
Life’s bubble should squeeze till it bust! 
0 friends, all take heed! 
Do slow up your speed 
And give us a time to catch breath! 
Tis ten thousand pities 
So many committees 
Should tire a good woman to death. 
Let the curtain be drawn to; 
Let us hope she has gone to 
Some place where awhile she may rest,’’ 

The keynote of the writer’s work was 
struck at our Annual Convention last fall, 
and the conviction was strongly borne in 
Upon us that it was the most satisfactory 
Meeting we had ever held. (We say the 
Same thing at the close of every annual 
Meeting). 

We have previously reported a small leg- 
acy, and it was decided at the Convention 
that our Association should become incor- 
Porated. Legal proceedings under the 





direction of Hon. E. C. Reynolds were 
commenced; and culminated Dec. 8, 1903, 
when we became a duly incorporated 
body, under the name of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Our clubs have been doing good work 
during the winter, and there seems to 
have been much interest in the suffrage 
question in other circles beside our own. 

The Portland Club has observed the 
birthdays of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony, and has 
discussed **The Status of Women in Ger- 
many,”’ “The Louisana Purchase and What 
it Meant,’’ ‘What do Anti-Suffragists 
Fear’’—‘*l'he Monroe Doctrine”’ and ‘‘Les- 
sons from Defeats.’’ The meetings have 
been held every month at the Columbia 
Hotel, and the attendance has been uni- 
formly good. Our meetings are always 
open to the public. 

This club has held one public evening 
meeting, at which Senorita Huidobro 
spoke on “The Hispano American Wo- 
man.”’ We had as a guest at the March 
meeting, Mrs. Clara Hapgood Nash of Ac- 
ton, Mass., the first woman in Maine 
(where she first resided) and also the first 
in New England, to be admitted to the bar’ 
Her husband, Mr. F. C. Nash, is a Jawyer, 
as is also her son, Mr. Frederick Hapgood 
Nash, The latter is at present Assistant 
Attorney General of Massachusetts. 

The Old Orcbard Club has met regularly, 
and reports much interest and a good at- 
tendance. It was my privilege to visit 
this club at its last program meeting of 
the season, on April 19. For several rea- 
sons, Miss Anthony’s birthday was not 
observed at the proper time, but there 
was no lack of interest in its observance 
at the eleventh hour. Very interesting 
sketches of her life and work were given, 
together with personal reminiscences. 
These, combined with sketches of Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and a trib- 
ute to Lucretia Mott, made an afternoon of 
great pleasure aud profit. A most com- 
prehensive report of the National Conven- 
tion was given by Mrs. Fernald, of Old 
Orchard, 

The Lewiston and Auburn Club reports 
meetings of interest, which have been 
held regularly during the winter. Mrs. 
Helen S. Atwood, the president, is inde- 
fatigable in her efforts, not only to arouse 
suffrage sentiment, but to keep it alive, 
She has been speaking on suffrage topics in 
the Granges to some extent, the past sea- 
son, 

Saco is taking on new life, and will soon 
elect a new president, Mrs. M. A. Thom- 
as. Mrs. Thomas is thorougbly interested, 
and we feel sure will do good work in 
Sac» and Biddeford. 

Our departmental work is a strong fea- 
ture in our State Association. We have 
learned that nothing of great importance 
can be accomplished without a well or- 
ganized body to do the work. 

Our Superintendent of literature, Mrs, 
Fannie J. Fernald, of Old Orchard, re- 
ports the distribution of 5,000 leaflets, 
copies of Progress, and of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL during the year. This material 
has found its way into local, county and 
State Fairs, into College, Seminary and 
High Schools, debating clubs, to literary 
clubs and to private individuals. There 
have been more requests for literature 
than ever before, and people are com- 
mencing to ask for what they want, a 
proof that they are becoming more intelli- 
gent on the subject. 

The Superintendent of Enrolment, Miss 
Sarah F. Colburn, of Portland, reports 
nearly a thousand enrolment cards dis- 
tributed since last November, and nearly 
one-half that number returned to her 
signed by people who say that they ‘‘be- 
lieve women should be enfranchised.’’ 
These cards have gone into nine of our 
sixteen counties, and, we are convinced, 
it is one of the best ways to learn who 
and where our sympathizers are, Miss 
Colburn early in the winter became the 
victim of a painful accident, which has 
prevented her from doing the aggressive 
work she intended, but we hope she will 
soon be able to carry out her plans. 

The State Organizer, Dr. Ella M. S. 
Tandberg, of Gardiner, reports the organ- 
ization of a Suffrage Committee at that 
place. The winter has been so severe 
with us it has been impossible to arrange 
an itinerary for organization, but now it 
is growing alittle warmer we are hoping 
that Mrs. Tandberg will be able to do 
some effective work along organization 
lines. 

Our Press Work has been taken up in a 
way somewhat different from that of pre- 
vious years, and thus far good results 
have attended the experiment. We have 
abolished the office of Press Superintend- 
ent, and appointed instead a Press Com- 
mittee of three, with a duly qualified 
editor, in whose hands was placed the re- 
sponsibility of securing space in our State 
papers. Iam pleased to announce that 
this editor is Mr. J. M. Ryan, of Old Or- 
chard, and I wish every State could find a 
man as competent, willing and interested 
to get a hearing on suffrage questions 
through the public press. As he has had 





FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 2 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by 


rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three story mansion house of seven- 


teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 


House 


commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 


room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 


water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 


also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 


40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 


harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


ample lawn, and 


The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres 


mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six 


orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit. 
and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


This property would be admir 


Furniture 
Principal buildings 
The estate was once assessed for 


ably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Address 


Price, $10,000. 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 




















experience in newspaper work, and knows 
how to deal with newspaper people, and 
is also a writer of no small ability, sparing 
no time or trouble to place the very best 
articles before the public, it is not strange 
that we should expect success from our 
press work. Mr. Ryan reports seventeen 
of our leading papers as taking articles, 
and says that in reply to his request for 
space, **the answers were perfectly courte- 
ous, with entire absence of anything like 
sarcasm or discourtesy.’’ We have thus 
far sent out only original matter, written 
by people here at home, 

Our regular Suffrage Day at Ocean Park, 
Old Orchard, will be Aug. 25. An excel- 
lent program has been prepared for the 
morning, and Rev, Ida C. Hultin will be 
the speaker for the afternoon session. 
Her subject is ‘‘Woman asa factor in Evo- 
lution.”’ We shall be glad to see any of 
our friends who may be summering in this 








vicinity. Lucy HoBArT Day, Pres. 
Portland, April 25, 1904. 
KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., APRIL 23, 1904. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

As one of the Committee on Increase of 
Membership, I would be glad to have 
space in the JoURNAL for the report from 
the Lexington Herald of the last meeting 
of our Equal Rights Association, as it 
was a typical and favorable specimen of 
the plan recommended in my leaflet. We 
have no set times for meetings, but hold 
one whenever we can offer an interesting 
program. Therefore, we eagerly availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to have Mrs. 
Breckinridge, who is one of our best 
speakers, give her personal impressions of 
Colorado, whence she has just returned 
from a several months’ stay. Then, with 
the help of one more speaker, Mrs. Roark, 
and the aid of our musical friends, we had 
a delightful and instructive program. The 
preliminary exercises, not mentioned in 
the newspaper report, were a short prayer, 
minutes of the previous meeting, and the 
roll-call of our members, of whom we 
have more than one hundred. You ob- 
serve that we take pains to supply the 
reporters with the names of the new mem- 
bers at each meeting. 

Very cordially yours, LAuRA CLAY, 
Ch. Com. Increase of Membership N.A.W.S.A. 


The report in the Lexington Herald 


says: 

The opening meeting of the Equal Rights 
Association yesterday afternoon had the 
parlors of the Woman’s Club well filled 
with members and visitors. Miss Laura 
Clay presided, assisted by the Secretary, 
Mrs. Wellington Payne, The program 
commenced with two vocal selections 
charmingly sung by Miss Laura B. Car- 
rier, with Miss Bertha Emery as accom- 
panist, and tbe audience was evidently 
appreciative. 

Mrs. Desha Breckinridge was the first 
speaker. She was warmly applauded as 
she took her place on the platform. Her 
address, ‘‘Personal Impressions of Colo- 
rado,”’ was full of intelligent and vivid 
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| presentations of phases of life in Colora- 
do, As this is a woman suffrage State, 
the part taken by women in its politics 
and philanthropies attracted the speaker's 
keen and evidently pleased observation, 
as she thought their broadened opportun- 
ities had improved their womanhood in 
certain respects. She found the schools 
the best in the country, unless it be those 
of Boston, and she thought much of the 
credit was due to women, as their inter- 
est in them is lively, and a woman, Mrs. 
Helen Grenfell, has been for several years 
State Superintendent of Schools, 

The Humane Society, largely composed 
of women, had done an unprecedented 
amount of good, in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances, for the extensive grazing 
on ranches made problems not usually en- 
countered. She was much impressed with 
the intelligent and business like methods 
of the club women of Denver. They un- 
derstood that ‘‘resolving’’ was not the 
completion of any purpose, but they knew 
how to carry their resolutions into effect. 
One of the interesting occasions she had 
attended was the celebration of the De- 
cennial of woman suffrage in the State, 
where many leading men and women gave 
their unqualified approval of the effects of 
women’s enfranchisement. 

She was much interested in the work- 
ings of their Juvenile Court, but she left 
that subject to the second speaker, Mrs. 
Mary C. Roark, who gave a short history 
and explanation of ‘‘What is a Juvenile 
Court?’ Juvenile Cuurts were not known 
in this country until 1898, when one was 
established in Chicago by philanthropists, 
ably seconded by associations of women. 
The success of this court speedily at- 
tracted attention in other States, and Ju- 
venile Courts have been adopted in about 
sixteen States, sometimes by city author- 
ity, and sometimes by State law, as in 
Colorado, where, supported by the influ- 
ence of the women voters, it bas reached 
its highest usefulness. Both of the speak 
ers held the close attention of the audi- 
ence throughout. A discussion on Juve 
nile Courts was invited, and Mrs. Breck- 
inridge was asked to give her observa- 
tions of them in Colorado. 

She was followed by remarks from Mrs. 
A. M. Harrison, Mrs. Luella St. Clair and 
Mr. Snodgrass. Mrs. M.C. Cramer moved 
that the Chair appoint a committee to 
take action looking to the establishment 
of a Juvenile Court in Lexington, and 
that similar committees from the Woman’s 
Club, the W. C. T. U., the Civic Leagu 
and other societies be invited to j»in in 
the effort. The Chair explained that a 
vote on this subject would not bind any 
member of the association who did not 
choose to join with the committee, as the 
sole obligation of membership is giving 
the names as subscribing to equal rights 
principles and paying the annual dues, 
With this understanding the motion was 
carried, and Mrs. Breckinridge, Mrs. Roark 
and Mrs, Cramer were appointed. 

An invitation to join the association 
was extended, and the new names reported 
in the minutes or handed in were: Mrs. 
William Barkley, Mrs. Mary Carrick Garth, 
Mr. J. W. Zachary, Mr. Wickliffe Preston, 
Mrs. F. Musselman, Miss Nancy Mussel- 
man, Mrs. Luella St. Clair and Mrs. A. F. 
Helm. 

The meeting adjourned with a feeling 
among the members that it had been the 
most pleasant one of the winter season. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in a given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mase 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, b 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 











Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN , 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM]KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
FOR SALE, 
29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargzior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WwIiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 


For itinerary address 
808 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federativn will be held in 
Wakefield early iu June. 





With the May oumber The Federation 
Bulletin becomes the official orgau of the 
Khode Island Federation. The Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Federativns have 
always been closely associated, and the 
promotion of their interests in a common 
organ will be of advantage to both. 


The Rhode Island Federation is prepar- 
ing to build a club honse. 





The Massachusetts Federation has sent 
out thirty two travelling libraries, most 
of them in regular library cases. Of these 
libraries, three are in rural communities 
in Massachusetts, and one has been sent 
to one of the life-saving stations on the 
coast. One is soon to be sent to another 
life-saving station, so that two may be 
exchanged later on, Twenty-eight have 
been sent to various sections of the South 
and Southwest. Io addition, about 8,000 
books have been sent out to women in 
mining towns, lumber camps, farming 
commupities and mountain hamlets, and 
to schools io the South. 





The organization of the West Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was com- 
pleted on April ?2 at a convention of the 
clubs at Wheeling. Mrs. Guy R. C, Allen 
of Wheeling was elected president. 


One of the resolutions carried at the 
recent congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution committed the or- 
ganization to an effort to secure a change 
in the manner of celebrating the Fourth 
of July. Cannon firecrackers and ‘‘other 
undignified features’’ are to be abolished, 
if the D. A. R. can bring it to pass. 





The program of the recent convention 
of the New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs was in charge of the Educa- 
tional, Legislative, Child Labor, and Civics 
Committees, and the papers and addresses 
contributed were refreshingly out of the 
stereotyped order, says the Evening Post. 
Miss Margaret Haley, president of the 
National Federation of Teachers, with the 
directness and candor which have made 
her famous all over the United States, 
gave a sweeping criticism of the New 
York public schools under ‘‘one-man pow- 
er.”? She told the convention that the 
courses of study their children pursued 
were made by the business firms who 
published the school books. In conse- 
quence of the system, under the benevo- 
lent despotism of the ‘One mind that 
manages everything,”’ Miss Ilaley declared 
that the teacher becomes nothing but a 
martinet, crushing the lives out of the 
children. The teacher should have a 
voice in drawing up the courses of study 
she is to teach. 


_ ——_ © — 


WOMEN AND ARBITRATION. 

International arbitration is, I think, one 
of the movements in which we may look 
for rapid progress when women begin to 
take a deeper interest in national and in- 
ternational affairs. There are many rea- 
sons for thinking this, but I will mention 
only the three most important. 

First, women suffer far more from the 
consequences of war than men. I feel 
very sure that if men had to stay at home 
and watch and pray while their wives and 
daughters fought, they would not be as 
willing to go to war as they are now. 
Those of us who remember hearing 
Southern women tell of their agony of 
helplessness waiting for news that was 
always bad news, while their fathers and 
brothers and lovers were away from them 
fighting—and of course it was just as 
bard for women in the North—must real- 
ize that in war women have much the 
harder rdéle. 

Second, war destroys a great deal that 
women as a sex care most for. I have 
sometimes wondered whether the happy 
position of American women, the honor 
in which they are held by American men, 
and the deference shown them, which is 
really peculiar to America and impresses 
every foreigner who comes to this coun- 
try, is not due to the fact that in the past 
we have not had standing armies, so that 
our sons and brothers and lovers have not 
been separated from home life at the most 
formative period of their lives and com. 
pelled to live tugether in military bar- 
racks, where circumstances seem to make 
it almost unavoidable for them to lead a 
life that forever afterwards lowers their 
respect for women. After living four 
years in Germany and Frence, I reached 
the conclusion that much in the attitude 
of Germans and Frenchmen toward wom- 
ep, which is so immeasurably different 
from the attitude of American men toward 
American women, may be explained by 
military conscription and all its disastrous 
consequences for the home life of a na- 
tion. 

Third, women in the past have led lives 








Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 


Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the “Muscular 
Method’’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee wil! see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitaiist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed details will appear later. 


See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal}. 











; to display of Gloves, 


Ruchings for house and _ street 


Neckwear, 


Belts, Veilings and 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 


pieces of adornment 


MISS 


shown at 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 














at home, carefully guarded from a great 
deal that is unpleasant—and this wil) al- 
ways be the case for a large number of 
women in the future—and they are there 
fore more sensitive than men to the un- 
righteousness of war, so that when wom- 
en come to exercise a direct influence on 
affairs they will, I believe, exercise an in- 
fluence on the side of arbitration that will 
prove to be well-nigh irresistible.-- Pres. 
M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr College. 





—— oS ——__—- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





NewtTon.—On April 28 the League met 
with Mr. and Mrs. George A. Walton, 
West Newton. The storm deterred many 
from coming, but as usual those who were 
courageous enough to go were more than 
repaid. Mrs. Rowe presided. Delegates 
to the State Convention were appointed 
as follows, besides Mrs. Richard Rowe 
and Mrs. T. E. Stutson: Miss S. A. Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Walton, and Mrs. James P. Tol- 
man. These delegates were empowered 
to choose their own alternates. Our 
League has applied for admission to the 
Newton Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which we feel will strengthen both our 
League and the Federation in work for 
civic improvement, The speaker of the 
evening, Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, 
president of Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
told of the causes which led to her desir- 
ing the ballot. While National Secretary 
of the W. C. Tl. U., she lived in a social 
settlement in Chicago where a kindergar- 
ten and ciubs for men and women were 
conducted. She found beyond the ques- 
tion of suffrage the one of economic jus- 
tice, which demands a free floor and no 
favors. This appeals to the working peo- 
ple. The desire for suffrage, which often 
appeals first t» people for the specific re- 
forms which it may help accomplish, has 
as a higher motive this question of justice 
and right. ‘To secure our end, Mrs. Ste- 
venson said we should take as our motto, 
‘*Tugetber,’’ and, uniting for the evolu- 
tion of society, work together for the end 
that God’s will be done on earth and that 
all people live together as brothers and 
sisters in justice and peace. An interest- 
ing discussion followed, in which many 
jvined. We were fortunate in having with 
us Mrs. Geo. F. Lowell of Newtonville, 
president of Massachusetts Women's Re- 
publican Club. She was desirous of know- 
ing the practical work of the Newton 
League, and on hearing of our anticipated 
vigorous campaign of the coming fall for 
the schools, she said she had a direct 
word from President Roosevelt along that 
line. At the Convention of the National 
Women’s Republican Club, held recently 
in Washington, D. C., the members were 
received by the President. The Republi- 
can women naturally desire the ballot to 
make their work more effective. They 
asked President Roosevelt what they 
should do to strengthen their cause. 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘do something definite. 
Work for the schools. Show that vou use 
the rights that you have.”” Beautiful mu- 
sic was furnished by piano and two man- 
dolins, played by Misses Bacon, Choate, 
and Burnham of Newton. Refreshments 
and asocial hour ended the evening. Both 
Mrs. Stevenson, W. C. T. U. president, 
and Mrs. Lowell, president Massachusetts 
Women's Republican Club, joined our 
League, which, allying us with two such 
strong organizations, ought to greatly 
strengthen our forces. S. A. WHITING. 





WARREN.—The Political Study League 
is enjoying a series of four addresses on 
successive Saturday afternoons. The tirst 
was last week, when Senorita Carolina 
H. Huidobro spoke on the “Social and 
Educational Conditions of the Women of 
Spanish America. The hall contained aa 
audience of some seventy women and a 
few men, and all were delighted with the 
interesting talk which gave at first hand 
80 many facts that nosamount of readiog 
would disclose. Senortia Huidubro has a 
pleasant voice, which is easily heard, a 
remarkably fine command of the English 
language, which she speaks witb rare pre- 
cision, and seldom a trace of foreign ac 
cent. Her personality is delightful, and 
all in all she is a mostremarkable woman. 

Juuia M. Hircucock, Sec. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English | 


well, with varied experience as schooi-teacher, 
packer, elevator man, time-keeper, and coffee- 
maker, wants any work he can get. Knows 
many languages. Has testimonials from several 
firms which have employed him that he is honest, 
willing, industrious and careful. Address MEL- 
CON PAVAZIAN, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian boy of I7, speak- 
ing English, wants a place to do housework Ad- 
dress CHARLES TERKJANIAN, 31 Waverley Street, 
Brighton, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian woman, who 
worked some years for American missionaries, 
wants to do housework in or pear Koston—Dor- 
chester preferred. A fair cook, a good Jaundress, 
and uncommonly faithful and trustworthy. Tries 
conscientiously to do just what her employer 
wishes. Highly recommended. Speaks imperfect 
English. Address Mrs, V. A. DiRAN, 18 Oak 
Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK,.—Armenian who speaks 
English well, and has experience as a baker, 
painter, farm hand and factory worker, wants 
any kind of work he can do to support his wife 
and four children. Knows how to milk and take 
care of horses. Has a pleasant face and is well 
recommended. Address K. GARABEDIAN, 7 Mar- 
ion St., East Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSE TO LET. — Nine room house, north 
side of Newtonville. Mass., near to Celia Thaxter’s 
old home and to Charles River, to let for the sum- 
mer, furnished, Piazza, bath, pleasant grounds, 
with fruit and shade trees, and a little lake for 
canoeing or boating. Three minutes from elec- 
tric cars and accessible to steam cars. Address 
Miss J, A. GRANT, 72 Nevada St., Newtonville, 
Mass. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls, beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cusnions, etc., etc., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 5S, Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs fands to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa as meng 

Broussa, Turkey. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housew :rk 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office, 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urrton and Exizasetu J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags. 


Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CARRiI#£ CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uproy 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LauvRga CLAy. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Dr. Cora SmiTH EATON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 
The Pennsylvania W. S. A. has printed some valuable leaflets. One by Mr, 
Rudolph Blankenburg is deserving of especial mention. 





Ammirus Darrow, father of the treasurer of the Illinois W.S. A., Mrs. Mary 
Darrow Olson, recently passed from earth at his home in Chicago. Mr. Darrow was 
born in New York State in 1818, and while yet a boy removed to Warren, O. Here he 
worked on the Western Reserve Chronicle under the late Charles A. Dana. He was 
a prominent anti-slavery agitator. 





Some little time ago we stated in this column that Miss Sarah J. Eddy, of Bristol} 
Ferry, R. I., had geverously offered small pictures, copied from her painting of Miss 
Anthony and the children, for ten cents apiece. Miss Eddy wishes it stated that she 
offers this price only to Woman Suffrage Societies, provided they will re-sell them at 
not less than twenty-five cents apiece, and for the benefit of the work. We gladly 
make this additional explanation. As only a limited number of the pictures are to be 
had, we would advise clubs wanting them to apply to Miss Eddy promptly. 





Mrs, Catt and Miss Mills, with the occasional addition to their party of another 
New York State officer, are visiting County Conventions, strengthening existing clubs 
and organizing new ones, Mrs. Georgianna Field Potter made the arrangements for 
a meeting at Niagara Falls, May 2. The Natural Food Company courteously gave its 
auditorium for the meeting. 





The Kentucky E. R. A. has issued a leaflet, ‘What the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association has done, and what it proposes to do.” Since it is so often charged that 
our woman suffrage societies do nothing practical, and that the changes in laws come 
without any influence from the suffragists, we give a hasty resumé of the ‘Has 
Dones’’ of the Kentucky Association. This is typical of the accomplishments of 
many of our State organizations. 

From the General Assembly of 1892-93, the law giving married women the right 
to makea will and control real estate was secured. 

From the General Assembly in 1894 was secured a very just and righteous Hus. 
band and Wife Law, which equalizes courtesy and dower, gives the wife entire control 
of her property, real and personal, gives her the right to make contracts, to sue and 
be sued, to engage in business and hold her stock in trade free from the control of her 
husband and from liability to his creditors. By this law neither husband nor wife 
can by will divest the other of dower or interest in his or her real estate. 

From the General Assembly of 1896 the Suffrage Association, in connection with 
the W. C. T. U., secured a law providing Houses of Reform for juvenile offenders, one 
for girls and one for boys, and making women eligible to appointment on the Boards 
of Management. 

From the Legislature of 1898 a mandatory law was secured providing for the 
appointment of women physicians for the women’s wards of the State [Insane Asyl:m. 

Now will someone say that if, without the ballot, Kentucky women are able to do 
so much they should be satisfied? ~ 

Just two instances will be sufficient to show that their position would be infinite- 
ly stronger if they were a part of the constituency of the Legislature. 

They secured school suffrage for women in the second-class cities of Covington, 
Newport, and Lexington, and for seven years women exercised the ballot with advan- 
tage to themselves and to the public schools. For partisan reasons, the General 
Assembly of 1902 deprived them of this right. 

All their efforts, and they have been persistent and continuous, have been una- 
vailing to raise the age of protection for girls from 12 to 18 years. 


NOTES FROM LOCAL CLUBS, 

Mrs. Nicolas Shaw Fraser has recently been elected assistant recording secretary 
of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Political Equality Club, Mrs, Fraser writes us that she enjoys 
the local club work very much, 





The Baltimore City Club will give an excursion, May 21, for the benefit of the 
work in Maryland. We trust Mrs. Funck will send details later. Every good sugges- 
tion should be handed along. 





The Political Equality Club of Fairmont, W. Va., recently produced ‘Mrs, Felic- 
ity’s Tea,’”’ The proceeds are to form the nucleus of a fund to establish a Club House 
and Exchange for the women of Fairmont. A sixteen-page program, containing scores 
of advertisements, must have netted the ladies a considerable sum. We congratulate 
the Club upon its business enterprise. 





The Philadelphia County Society has prepared a statement of the real estate and 
money at interest assessed to women in Philadelphia County, and has given out this 
information in a printed leaflet. Of real estate there is $153,757,566; of personal 
estate, money at interest, $35,734,133.68. This Society held its annual Cake Sale 
April 30. Weare indebted to Miss Jane Campbell, the president, for leaflets outlin- 
ing several plans for increasing membership and raising money for the treasury. 





The Geneva (N. Y.) Political Equality Club held its annual meeting, April 26, at 
the home of Mrs. M. R. Hemiup. The reports of the various officers showed the 
excellent condition of the club, The membership numbers 180, a gain of thirty over 
last year. Mrs. Hemiup-Haley reported that she had secured signatures to 485 enrol- 
ment cards. The annual piazza party of this club will be given at the home of Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, June 6, and a copy of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s ‘‘EKighty Years and 
More’’ will be given to the member who secures the largest number of new members 
before that date. Mrs. Jones was appointed librarian for the club, and the four 
volumes of the History of Woman Suffrage, presented by Miss Anne F. Miller, were 
turned over to her keeping. The Geneva Daily Times devoted more than a column to 
a report of the meeting. 





The Fayette Equal Rights Association of Lexington, Ky., recently held an open 
meeting with a program of unusual interest. The principal speaker was Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge. She gave her impression of Colorado, whence she had just returned 
from a several months’ stay. Mrs. Breckinridge is the daughter-in-law of Col. W. P. 
C. Breckinridge and the great-granddaughter of Henry Clay. She is one of the best 
speakers among the members of the Fayette Association, and a very public-spirited 
woman. The Fayette Club numbers more than 100 members. Miss Laura Clay is its 
president. It does not hold regular meetings, but holds one whenever an interesting 
program can be offered. This is part of Miss Clay’s plan for increase of membership 





Miss Gregg’s report on ways and means of raising money has been pretty gener- 
ally distributed among the local clubs of the country, and, we believe, with good 
effect. A number of presidents have written to Headquarters and expressed theit 
appreciation of the excellent suggestions embodied in the report, and promised to 
adopt one of them. While there is always an immense amount of work to do, every 
céub, really in earnest, can find the means for this work. Many of our clubs are 
adopting Mrs. Gilman’s suggestion and the recommendation of our last National Con- 
vention that each club stand for some social need in the community, 





——— 
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LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoft Noble (collaborator 
in Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cuv.), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad: 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian book-keeper, 2! 
years old, able to speak French, would like 4 
place to do housework. Is willing to take small 
wages for the sake of getting English lessons 
Address M. Norsikitan, Care A. B. SELIAN, 5 
Chatham Row, Boston. 

GRADUATE NURSE, widely experienced i® 
mental diseases, desires employment. Excellent 
references. Terms reasonable. Address A. &- 
W.,care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
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